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FOREWORD 


In recent years the Importance of museums as 
dynamic centres of education has been increasingly 
appreciated everywhere and they have come to pliy a 
crucial role as powerful Institutions of popular education 
as well as of scholary research In several fields of 
human knowledge rather than as mere repositories of 
collections of antiquities and cbjects of historic and 
scientific value. The interpretative and educational 
functions of museums have therefore been intensified 
in recent years parcticularly in the progressive museums 
of the West, and in keeping with this trend, the Madras 
Government Museum h?d also been endeavouring to 
modernize its displays and to interpret its collections 
more effectively by various means including the publi» 
cation of suitable guide books. 

The Economic Products Section of the Botanical 
Galleries of the Madras Government Museum, contains 
an excellent collection of representative specimens of 
economically useful products derived from indigenous 
species of plants, A cursory glance at the exhibits in 
the Economic Products Gallery might create an impres¬ 
sion that only commonplace things have been collected 
and exhibited. But a closer and more detailed survey 
of these products along with the supplementary material 
such as photographs, descriptive tables, etc., will place 
these products in a new light and reveal to the visitor 
interesting and little known facts concerning the depen¬ 
dence of man on plants. 


I 
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A catalogue of the collections in this gallery was 
published by Thiru S. N. Chandrasekhara Ayyar, the then 
Bot-.r.lcal Assistant of the Museum, in 1921. This use¬ 
ful publication has been out of pr ut for several years. 
But daring the past decade the Economic Products 
Gallery has been complctfy reorganized and several new 
exhibits have been added. The gallery has been 
modernized and the methods of preservation have been 
considerably Improved by introducing attractive built-in 
show cases with a pleasing internal colour scheme and con¬ 
cealed fluorescent lighting in the place of the old- 
fashioned, unimpressive sloping show cases of the earlier 
days. The need for a guide book was therefore keenly 
felt, and it was considered that instead of reprinting 
•the old catalogue published by Thiru $, M. Chandrasekhara 
Ayyar, it would be more helpful to bring out a more 
detailed and informative guide book to the exhibits. 
Thiru A. G. Adikesavan, the present Curator for Botany, 
was therefore entrusted with the task of preparing a 
suitable guide book and the present book is the result 
of his work. He has highlighted the more important 
and interesting exhibits in this Section. This work has 
all the requisite features of a popular guide book and I 
have great pleasure In commending it as a useful hand¬ 
book on the subject that would cater admirably to the 
needs of students as well as the public visiting the 
Botanical Galleries of this Museum. 


Madras. A Dr, $. T SATYAMURTI, 



Director of Museums, 
Coftr nm#ni Mjseum, Madras, 
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PREFACE 

Plants arc closely linked with man's life and rot 
a day passes when man does not use plant products for 
some purpose or the other* The Economic Products 
Section of the Botany Galleries of the Government 
Museum, Madras attempts to bring out many aspects cf 
this close relationship between man and plants by dis* 
playing under classified heads the important plant pro¬ 
ducts that play so vital a role in our daily life. 

The Economic Products Gallery is located on 
the first floor of the main building, and the approach 
to this Gallery is through the Systematic Botany Gallery, 
which can be reached through the staircase near the 
Jaina Gallery or through a small flight of steps from 
the Coral Gallery. 

The exhibits In the Economic Products Gallery 
are presented In different types of show cases I 

I Built-in wall show cases constructed along 
the four walls, displaying such Items as fibres, 
cotton, sugarcane, coffee, tea and cocoa, rub¬ 
ber, gums, resins, paddy, millets and pulses, 
oil-seeds and oils, spices and condiments, 
narcotics, drugs, dyes, tans, cork, valu¬ 
able and edible sea-weeds and paper 
manufacture. 

2. The centre case, adjacent to the show case 
exhibiting cotton, contains the model of the 
handloom, 

3. At the centre of the hall there are two 
oblong, vertical cases containing the green 
manure plants. 

4. In the sloping cases arranged between the 
pillars, there are exhibited mats, timbers, 
toys, rayon and miscellaneous articles. 
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Since the displayed Items are considerably large 
In number, attention has been focussed In this Guide 
book, only on relatively more important and selected 
specimens. Ubles are provided fcr individual exhibits 
in the Gallery, 

Though many of the products appear to be 
commonplace objects, little is generally known about 
their origin, uses and potentialities. It is the aim of 
this short guide to help the visitors have a better 
appreciation of all these everyday objects that mean so 
much to us in our daily life. The information provi¬ 
ded is brief and non-technical as far as possible to 
make this Guide widely useful and popular. Scientific 
names have, however, been given so as to make it use¬ 
ful to students of Botany also. If this Guide would enthuse 
the visitors to look closer at the objects on display and 
to learn more about them, it would have fulfilled its 
purpose admirably. 

hi * * 

I am indebted to Or, 5, T, Satyamurti, Director 
of Museums, Government Museum, Madras for his en¬ 
couragement in bringing out this Guide, j im thankful 
to Thiru M. S. Chandrasekhar, Asst. Director, for his 
valuable guidance. I am thankful to Thiru N. Han- 
narayana, Curator, Chemical Conservation Section for 
going through the manuscript and making useful sugges¬ 
tions. Tvl. D. I, Victor and M. Muthukrishnan prepared 
the sketches for the guide and 1 thank them for the 
help. Tvl. K. Natarajan, G. Shanmugam and $. Vdu 
Plllai of the Printing Section took keen interest in 
bringing out this publication speedily and elegantly, and 
1 record my thanks to them for this. 


A 




A. G. ADIKESAVAN 








FIBRES 


Tbc cultivation of (ibfe-yiddtnj plants and the manu¬ 
facture of these products into textiles, ropes, cordage, brushes 
and matting are among tbc most important industries of the 
world. The industries, moreover, are of great antiquity, for 
we have definite evidence for the cultivation and use of flax as 
a textile during the stone age from the Lake Dwellings of 
Switzerland and for the occurence of linen cloth in the tombs of 
Egypt. How and when man became aware of the possibilities 
of vegetable fibres as materials for clothing it « not e& *>' to 
^v. but it is not improbable that he first employed the 
fibres to supply his need for suing and cordage, especially in 
his hunting expeditions, and that gradually the idea of weav¬ 
ing the thread to form a fabric occured to him. 

The fibres employed at the present day by both civ*, 
lised and uncivilised people are as numerous as the uses to 
which they are put, and there are several methods of classifying 
tlven t for purposes of description. 

The vegetable fibres may be classified bcMunically into 
hast or inner-bark fibres (e.g., jute, hemp) leaf fibres (e g., 
saiitcvicra. agave) and hair-like or floss fibres surrounding 
the reeds of certain fruits (eg., eoiton) and coir fibre con¬ 
sisting of the husk of the coconut. 
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JUTE AND ITS SUBSTITUTES 

Corchorus olitorius. Linn, 

TILIACEAE 
Eng, Jute - Tam. SanaF 

There arc two botanical varieties of jute plants: Cor- 
ebort/s capiuJa/is, Linn, and Corchorus olltoriui, Urw. Both 
these varieties are similar in general appearance, but differ in 
the form of the seed pod*. The generic name of the plant 
is derived from the Greek “ Khorfchore* ’\ The ancient liter.!* 

lure of Greece, Egypt and Arabia contains a description of a 

pfant used as a pot herb in those countries. The plant 
C. capwhrfs, is supposed by Dr. J. F. Royte to be the same as 
C. ohrorfus it is not accepted by most of the people 

because the weather conditions and water facilities are not 
•vuitable for the C. ohtoriut m the Mediterranean regions. 
However Seng upta says, “ The plant Corchorus olitoriux finds a 
congenial home in fertile deltas having a wet tropical climate in 
the Bengal. Perhaps Olitorius is a native flora of Bengal 
growing wild before its use as a domestic or commercial fibre. ** 

The jute plant is an annual plant and grows in a 

straight cylindrical stalk branching near the top to a height 
of five to twelve feet. Between the pith and the outer layer 

of the stalk lies the fibre for which the plant it grown. It 

is extensively grown both in West Bengal in India and in 
Bangaladcsh. 

Jute grows best in a hot damp atmosphere and flourishes 
especially m a highland district' The seed is sown in the spring 
either broadcast or in nurseries. Harvesting takes place about 
three months later when the plants are in bloom. The 
plant stalks arc gathered into bundles and placed in stagnant 
water to undergo a retting process which is effected in varying 

periods from two or three days to a month. Then the harks 

arc stripped otl trom the stem in long strands. After this the 
fibre is washed until it is freed from vegetable debris and after 
further washing, the jute h wrung out and dried on lines. 








lute is mostly used for the manufacture of f |tunity* bugs 
and cotton billing* But it is ftlto a roost important cordage and 
tv,ine material; the waste material resulting from these manufactu¬ 
res is used in paper production It is also u*ed in making carpets 
and in the manufacture of linoleum. 


Adansonia digitata, Lino. 

BOMBACACFAF. 

Eng. Ron ha b ; - Tam. Aanai puli 

A tree of Upper Guinea cultivated in many parts of South 
India. The bark yields a strong fibre, used in India for elephant 
saddles: in Africa for rope, twine and cloth. It it alto useful 
for the manufacture of a strong paper suitable for currency notes. 

Agate aniericang, Linn. 

AM A R YLLIOACEA F 
Eng. American Aloe * Tam. Aanaikatha/hai 

An American plant cultivated and naturalised in various 
parts of South India and chiefly in Coimbatore, often found as 
a hedge plant along railway lines- It thrives well only in open 
places. The age of the plant from which leaves are taken is 
from sis to seven year*. 

The leaves yield a good fibre. The method of extracting 
the fibre is cither by scraping or maceration. In the former case 
the sharp spines of the leaves are removed and a small part cf 
the top cut off. The leaves are then split longitudinally into 
four or five pieces and placed on a flat board held firmly by the 
toes and beaten As a result of this the pulp of the leaves is 
liberated and this is removed by means of a 4 bamboo scraper j 
What »« now left behind »* merely the fibre. 

In maceration, after the spines arc removed, the leaves are 

beaten and thrown in buodfe> into tanks or wells in w hich the\ 

' 










aic left to macerate for a fortnight or twenty days. The bun¬ 
dles are taken out. dried and bleached m the sun. The fibre is 
used for cordage, agricultural purposes. carpets, mats, and bru¬ 
shes and the fibre-waste for paper making. 
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CORDAGE 

Cordage means all materials from strings to repos. Al¬ 
most all fibres may be used for cordage But certain fibres are 
more suitable for this purpose than the others. It is such fibres 
that arc displayed m the show case 


Abroma a gust a. Lino. 

STERCULIACEAR 

Eng. Devil’s Cotton. Tam. Cbivapptiutii 

A shrub, found both wild and cultivated throughout the hoi 
moist tracts of South India. The bark of the t*t£t yields a 
strong, silky, white fibre which is separated by steeping the bark 
in water for about a week. The fibre is used for cordage and as 
a substitute for hemp and flat. 


Albizzia am am, Boiv. 

W LEGUMINOSAE 

Tam. Tuimchit 

A deciduous tree, common in the dry forests of South 
India. The bark yields a coarse fibre used for cordage. 

I Vj 

Boehntena platyphvlla, Don. 
j^R* URTICACEAE 

A shrub, common in Northern India, and the Western Ghats. 
The inner bark yields a strong white fibre used for cordage. 








Bombay malahariciim, DC. 

MALVACFAB 

Eng. Silk Colton Tree. Tam. Ilavam 


A silk-cotton known as Madar floss obtained from the 
soedi. This fibre is soft, white and has a fine silky gloss. The 
fibie is used for pellet bow's, fishing-rods, nets for catching birds, 
and cloth used by Gadahis. an aboriginal tribe of the hills of 
Vishakapatnam district. The floss is used for stuffing quilts etc. 
and ts sometimes spun and made into fishing lines and nets. 

Huchanania latifolia, Roxb, 

ANACARDIACEAE 

Eng. Cuddapah Almond. Tam. Sarapparupu Maram. 

A middle-sized tree, inel with in the dry forests through¬ 
out India, and ascending in the sub-Himalayan tract to 3(100 ft. 
The fibre if used for cordage. 


Bute* superb*' Roxb. 

LEGUM1NOS A F: 




A targe climber, common in Northern India and Cora- 
mandal Coast, usually on black cotton soil. The roots and young 
branches yield a strong, useful fibre used for cordage. 

Calotropls gigintea, Rr. 

ASCLEPIADACEAF. 

F.ng. Gigantic Swallow Wort. Tam, Erukkan 

A great, spreading shrub common on the plains of South 
India. The inner bark yield** the madder fibre which is said to 







be one of the best of Indian (vbfct. The tender branches are cut 
and exposed to weather. The skin is then peeled off and the fibrous 
substance between the wood and the bark is easily separated by 
hand. 


C annabis saliva* Linn. 

URTICACEAE 
Eng, Hemp, Tam. Ganja 

An annua! plant* cultivated more or less throughout India 
principally for its yield of the narcotic, ganja. The stem yield* 
the hemp fibre, but the narcotic-yielding plants produce only a 
very inferior fibre, used for cordage, ropes and coarse textiles. 


Ficus rdisinsa, Linn. 

A* * URTICACEAE * ? 

Eng. The Peepul Tree. Tam. Ara.su 

A tree sacred to the Hindus and Buddhists, found all over 
South India, often planted in the vicinity of temples The bark 
contains a fibre which is coarse and used for cordage. 


Grewia tiliaefoliu. Yah). 
TILIACEAE 
Tam. Una 


A tree common all over South India. The bark yields a 
strong, hard, yellow-brown fibre used for cordjge* 

Bt • ' 


4k 



Pandamrs odoratissimus, Roxb. 

PANDANACEAE 

Eng. Indian Screw Pine. Tam. Tha/ui 
A much-branched abrub. common on the coast 


South 
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India, much planted for its sealed dower*. The leaves yield a 
tough, white, glossy tib/e which is extracted by cutting them into 
tilts and exposing them in water. The drops or aerial roots 
also yield a fibre. The leal* fibre is used for cordage, hunting- 
nett, ropes for fishing-nets, matting, thatch, etc, The fibre of the 
roots is used for painting brushes and mixing with flax for the 
manufacture of gunnies and ropes The aerial roots are used for 
whitewashing. 

Fun gam in glabra* Vent 

LEG U MI NOS A E 

I 

Eng. Indian Beech. Tam. Pungu 

A tree found throughout India, especially along the banks of 
streams and in tidal and beach forests of South and Central India. 
The bark yields a coarse brown fibre, used for cordage. 


Sida carpiotfolia, l inn. 

MALVACEAE 

Fng. Hornbeam-leaved $»da. Tam. Vattatrippi 

A perennial midershnib, found all over the hotter parts of 
South India. The plant yields a good fibre said 10 be suitable 
for higher textile purposes and cordage. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIBRES 


In this show case are grouped the various fibres which are 
important in their own way. 


Acadia intsia. Wtlld 

LEG UMI NOS AH 

A large climbing shrub, common all over South India. 4000 ft. 

* 







above sea level- Hie llbre is used a* a substitute for soap in 

washing the hair. 

Ananas satf?**, ScHult. f. * 

BROMIUACEAE 

Eng. Pineapple. Tam. Annasiparam 

Although the pineapple plant is usually grown for in fruit, 
in some parts of the East, notably in the Philippines and Mal¬ 
aya the fibre yielded by the leaves is the object of the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant. 


The plant is low-growing; and the leases are about two to 
three feet king and one or two inches wide. To obtain the hbte 
the leaves are scraped with a bamboo instrument. Modem machi¬ 
nery, however is also nowadays employed, The fibre obtained is 
washed in water and then dried in the sun. It is white, soft, 
flexible and very durable, even when expoied to the action of 
damp. The celebrated Pina cloth of the Philippines is prepared 
from this fibre, and the Chinese employ it in the manufacture of 
course, strong fabric. 

Amma reticulata, Linn. 

ANONACEAE 

Eng True Custard Apple - Turn. Ramasitappalam 

An American tree, cultivated in various parts ot South 
India The bark of the young twigs yields a good fibre used for 

cordage. 


Bmhutcna uivea, Gaudich. 

i URT1CACEAE i 

China grass 

A shrub of China and Japan introduced in India. The 
vtem contains one of live finest and strongest fibre*. It is 
extracted by a special process of retting and decortication In 
India the fibre it spun into coarse thread for fishinjr lines; in 







twope. for uil doili. belling. uble^loth. shewing, 

shining facet, fishing lines. nets, cordage and paper. 

# 

Hcuii bengaJensis, Linn. 

URTICACEAE 

Lng. Banyan. Tam. Aulasiararfi 

A tree common all over South India, much planted at an 
avenue tree. The hark and the arid root yield a coarse fibre It 
u also used in the manufacture of paper. 

Girard ina he (trophy! fa. Dene. 

imrncACEAE 

Eng Nilgiri Nettle 

... A ” p,am a>mnion the Nilgiris and the Western 

U * JJ* mner bark abounds in a long, white, soft and silky 
fibre which is extracted by the hill-men of the Nitgiris by a 
process of boiling. The fibre is used for spinning into thin 
coarse thread by the Todas of the Nilgiris. 

Hibiscus abelmoschiis Linn. 

MALVACEAE 
The M u*k M t i11 ow 

* A herbaceous bush, springing up with the rain* and flow- 

!£*“*? °° ,d reason. It is common all over hot parts of 

** 'n’t. J" "'T yi * l<K • itmn * r,bre whicl ’ » highly 
aliKd. Used for cordage and forms a very good substitute for 

jute. Wetting does not affect the strength of the fibre. 

Musa paradisiac*. Lion. 

musaceae 

Eng. Plantain. Tam. Vazai 

Aperetmial herb, extensively cultivated throughout South 
India. The plantain has proved to be valuable on account 
of us fruit, both in its unripe and ripe state. The plant 









is aUo to be esteemed on account of the fibre with which every 
part of it abounds, The cultivation of the plantain i» on the 
whole very simple* as it will succeed in almost any soil where the 
climate is warm and moist The plaimain will flourish in the 
poorest soil and near brackish water and its cultivation might 
be extended with little difficulty The fibre is used for making 
ropes, cordage, fishing tackle, paper mats, etc. 

Sid* cordifolia. Linn. 

$ ? L MALVACEAE 

A small annual or perennial weed, found in moist places 
all over South India. The plant yields a good fibre said to be 
suitable for higher textile purposes. 

Stercnlfa popelifolia, Roxb. 

STERCtl LI ACEAE 

A small tree, common in most parts of India. The bark 
yields a good fibre. It is used for making ropes. 

BRUSHES 

Brushes are among the important article' of daily use and 
for this purpose also plants provide the material. 

Bnraviuv f label lifer, Linn. 

PA! MACE 

Eng Palmyra Palm, Tam. Punaimanim 

A tall, black palm, a native of India, found in Bengal, 
Bth-jr, Madras, Kerala. Goa and Bombay. It is one of the most use¬ 
ful plants of India. Every part of the tree if of commercial value. 
The palm yields a variety of fibres. Surrounding the leaf base is a 
Mrvmg, wiry, loose fibre. From the leaf-stalk is separated a fibre, 
rolled the ** hassine " of trade; ropes and twine arc made from the 
finer fibre, and scrubbing brushes from the lower ends of the leaf¬ 
stalks. “Tar" fibre is extracted front the inside of the stem 
it is used for making fish-traps. 









Caryoia urtMis, Linn, 

PALMACE 

Eng. Sago palm. Tam. KooiiiUl Panai 
A handsome palm, common in Nepal upto 5U00 ft elevation, 
Assam. Orissa. Mysore, Coorg and Travanconc and is mod) planted 
in gardens The leaves of the leaf • vialk yield the Kittul fibre 
which is very' strong and durable and will resist for a long time 
the action of water. Kittul fibre is much used for fishing-nets, 
ropes, baskets, brushes, brooms etc. 












COIR 


M The name of this fibre is said to come from Malaya* 
lam Kayar through the Portuguese corruption Cefro. "The 
word appears in early Arabic writers in the forms Kenbnr, an* 
sing probably from some misreading of the diacritical points (from 
KaiyarV’ (Yule & Burnell) Kaycr is also a Tamil word for rope° 
(Watt). Coir is always derived from the coconut. 

Coco* oudferi, Linn, 

PALMAE 

Eng. Coconut, Tam, Thennai 

A tall, stately palm, straight or curved, marked with ring¬ 
like leaf scars. Its original home is not known* but it is common 
throughout the sea coast regions of India and other Eastern 
countries. The palm is of utmost value to man; every part of it is 
of considerable utility. 

The fibre from the husk i* known as coir and is of con* 
side niMr commercial importance It « made into ropes: they 
are durable even under sea water, and so they are in great dc* 
maud for use as cables for shipping purposes. The coir fibre U 
extensively utilized as a spiffing material for upholstery and sadd* 
Ics. and for the manufacture of matting, door-mats, carpets* and 
brushes Recently the fibre is used for making hard boards and 
shock*proof packing material. 

COTTON 

Gossypium arboretim, Linn. 
f MALVACEAE 

Eng. Cotton. Tam. Paruthi 

No agricultural commodity in the world has exercised such 
a profound influence on men and matters as cotton has done 
from time immemorial. With a history going back to unrecord¬ 
ed antiquity* the fibre has maintained its pristine importance to 














this day. In 1nd«a it had the pride of place among the cash 
crops from the earliest times. It is mentioned in the Rig-Vcda. 
\fanu the Law giver also refered to it in his Dharmasastra. It 
* v - excellence of Indian cotton fabrics termed as “ veil* of 

woven wind * which among other things impelled European coun¬ 
tries to seek new trade routes with India. India was the centre 
of cotton cultivation and manufacture in the early days and for 
long afterwards. Indian cotton goods were sent to many parts 
ol the world, and the word M calico” Was originally given to 
this familar material because it came from the Calicut Port. 
* Eater explorers found cotton in other regions. For example, in 
1492 Columbus noted that it grew abundantly in West Indies and 
or* the neighbouring coasts of America. 

The cotton plant belongs botanical! v to the order Malvaceae. 
Most of the species are shrubs or small trees and are perennial 
in warm countries. A winter, however, kills the plant, and in 
the United States, new plants have to be raised from seeds every 
year. This practice is also carried out when cotton is cultivated 
»n countries which have no winter, as it frequently gives better 
results than when the plants are allowed to grow for several 
year* 

Cotton plants have large yellow, white or red flowers, 
and each flower forms a capsule or il boil ”, Although cotton 
is grown widely, most of the world’s commercial supply is obtai¬ 
ned from three countries—the United States. India and Fgypt 

Colton seed is sown and the young planls'thinned out to 
some distance apart depending on local conditions. In about six 
months time the flower, and the pods or bolls follow in due 
^ course. When ripe they burst open displaying their white cott¬ 
ony contents. Picking is done by hand, care being taken to 
harvest the cotton with as little as possible of such extraneous 
material as pieces of pods, twigs, dry leaves, etc. The crop gath¬ 
ered is “ seed-cottonconsisting of seed* with the fibre of lint 
firmly attached In primitive countries, the lint is pulled off by 
















hard, but now this is done mechanically everywhere* As (he 
csult of pinning, lint and cotton seed are obtained separately. 

Some of the most important cotton varieties arc American , 
cotton. (Gossypiuni hirsututn), Indian cotton (Gossypiuni herba- 
ecu mV, and Tree cotton (Gossypium arbnreum). 











coiton 
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SUGAR CANF. 

Sacrharum officinarum, Linn. 

gramineae 

I ng. Sugaicane. Tam, Kammbu 

Sugar has been made from sugar cane in India and South¬ 
ern China since the earliest times. The industry was already an 
established one in India, Phillipincs, Java and other islands of 
h the East Indies at the time of their discovery by Europeans. The 
Ar.ihs carried sugar cane from India to the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean in the early years of the Christian Era, 

The sugarcane plant is a utl perennial grass. Its stem is 
solid and produces aerial roots from nodes. It is usually propa¬ 
gated by cutting the stalks and replanting them. Each bud is 
capable of growing and producing a new cane plant. For many 
years it was considered that as cane had been so long propaga¬ 
ted asexual ly in this way. it had lost the power to produce true 
seeds. It is now well known that this not the case; but these 
true seeds are never used for propagating cane fields; they arc 
used only by plant breeders for the production of new varieties. 

Sugarcane is a tropical plant. It can be grown success¬ 
fully anywhere in the tropics where sufficient moisture is avai¬ 
lable either from rain fat I or irrigation. Wherever rainfall rea¬ 
ches 50 inches per year, il can he grown successfully in a great 
variety of soils. Typical cane lands however, are heavy nit her 
than light in texture. Good clay loams and rather heavy allu¬ 
vial soil one among the he*t for this crop. 

Apart from tndtgcmou* varieties, a number of foreign 
strains have been introduced in Irdia and many of them are now 

being cultivated with success- 

The following important varieties that arc being cultivated 
are exhibited 










1) Saocbarum spontancum (wild cane) 2) Kutha 1*1 Co 421 
4) Co 419 5> Co 312 6) Vetlai. 

Sugar is extracted from the juice obtained by crushing the 
stems of the plant. The refuse obtained from the stem Is called 
Mentis* or Bagasse. it is used *\ fuel* manure, torch, paper 
material and as fibre tor ropes, mats and chairs. 


7, COFFF.E 

Coffea urabica, Linn. 

RUBlACEAE 

Eng, Coffee, Tam, Kaapi 

The people of Uganda were found chewing dried robust* 
coffee beans when the first explorers from Europe reached the 
country. It was seen that they took beans with them during 
long marches to help sustain their vigour* Since those early days, 
in one publication or another, several fanciful legends have been 
recorded. What most probably happened was that the Arab slave 
raiders in Africa observed how the local inhabitants used the 
beans or that the captured slaves took seeds of what is now 
known as Arabian coffee. It was therefore in South Arabia that 
coffee was first cultivated. It was during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries that the use of coffee gradually spread 
through SyTia and Egypt to Turkey and then to Europe In 
|K9o coffee was planted in Ceylon and India: in 1700, in Brazil 
and in many other countries. 

Of the four species of coffee grown for commerce, two arc 
of worldwide importance. The^e arc Coffea arabica and Coffea 
canephora. The other two are Coffea liheriea and Coffea exeelsa 
Coffee tree requires a deep rich soil. The soil should be well 
drained and not be flooded fot long after heavy rain. Soils 
arc either acid, neutral or alkaline* Coffee will grow well in 
neutral soils and also on acid soils provided the level of acidity 
is not high Coffee plant is a shrub and it grows at an eleva¬ 
tion of 1500 to 5000 feet* It requires ?5‘ F and rainfall of 75 
inches per year spread well over 9 month'.. Coffee tree requires 


















shade and for this purpose kill trees or thick leafy bushes are 
grown beside it. Coffee can be propagated in several ways by 
sowing seeds, by taking cuttings and grafting. Coffee is grown 
in Mysore, Coorg, Xilgris. Palani Hills and Kodaikanal Hills. 

The ripe coffee fruit is called the 4 cherry * and the enclo¬ 
sed twin seeds arc called the * berries *■ when only one seed is 
is developed, it is known as * pea berry *, Peaberry has more flavour g 
and is therefore sold for a higher price. 

Some samples of coffee seeds obtained from the Coffee 
Board arc exhibited. 











Camellia theft, Linn. 
TERNSTROEMIACEAE 
Eng. Tea. Tam. Thcyilai 


TEA 


It was from China that tea came and its origin there is 


lost in the mist of legends, the most picturesque of which is that 
of an emperor who lived nearly 5000 years ago. This emperor 
set the good example to ht$ subjects of boiling his drinking water. 
One day a few leaves from the branches burning under the 
water pot fell into the water, giving it a delightful scent and 
flavour- The branches were of the wild tea plant. 

What is certain from the lira! book of the history of 
tea - the Ch'a Clung written by Lu Yu about 800 A.D.-is that 
tea was already used as a beverage in China in the Sivth Cen¬ 
tury. By the Sixteenth Century. Europeans came to know 
of tea, In 1610 the first consignment of tea reached Europe. 
In 1*2? the wild lea plant was first discovered by Major Robert 
Bruce in Assam Tea plantation was first started in India about 


Tea grows to a height of 10 to 12 feet in China and 30 
to 40 feet in Assam. But in tea cultivation, it is not allowed 
to grow so tall. It requires a sub-tropical to tropica! climate. 
The temperature that suits it best is from ?5 n to 85* F. 
requires a uniform rainfall and a good porous clayey soil. It 
hav been found that soil greatly influences the flavour of the tea 
grown in it. Tea grows well only in a properly drained soil. 
It grow* at an elevation of 54)00 feet above sea level. 

In India tea is grown In Assam, Wynad, Anaroatais and 
Nilgiris. Mostly tea is grown by means of seeds and for thU 
purpose some plants are set apart to grow into trees and term 

seeds 

What is sold in the market as tea is the leaf of this 
plant. The leaves are gathered at certain times, of the year 
usually in October and February. -Sets of two leaves and a bud 
are plucked from the plant. They are taken to the factory and 
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subjected to some processes and then brought out ;in the commcr- 
(,).(] tc;i In the manufacture of black tea, the fermentation pro* 
ccss it allowed to take place. While in the manufacture of green 
tea, fermentation is avoided. 

Samples of the different kinds of tea are arranged in the 
showcase. The Orange Pekoe if supposed to be made up of 
budt. The neat grade it called the Pekoe. Tea is adulterated wtih 
various, quite unrelated materials, like seed-husk and leaves of 
ufticr plants. Abo some profiteers suitably colour any waste matter 
like uw-duit and sell it as tea. A few adultersnls of tea are di spayed 













CO 

Theobronia cacao* Lion. 
STERCU LI A C E A E 
Eng. Cocoa Tam. Cocoa 



The details ol' cocoa and its enact place of origin are not 
Known except for the fact that it was under cultivation in South 
America by the natives long before the Christian Era- The culti¬ 


vation of cocoa had extended from Mexico to Peru. When 
Columbus discovered the New World, he brought hack with him 
lo Europe many new and curious things, one of which was cocoa. 
Cortex in 1528 brought with him some beans of cocoa to 
Spain but it took nearly fifty yean before it could establish 
L itself as a drink. 

Cocoa can only grow at tropical temperatures. Soils rich 
in potash and lime are good for cocoa. An open sandy or 
ln»my alluvial soil is considered ideal and the physical condition 
of the soils is equally important. It thrives well in about 80°F 
in the shade and the average of the maximum temperature suita¬ 
ble for cocoa is about %° F and the minimum temperature about 
70* F. The rainfall can be as low as 43 inches p«r annum or 
its high as 150 inches provided it is uniformly distributed. 

* It is best grown at an elevation of about 1000 ft. to 7000 ft. 
above sea level. 

The cocoa plant grow* to 15 feet in orchard* but in the 
wild state, from 25 ft. to 40ft. Every year many thousands of 
blossoms come out but hardly. 1 % become pods* Usually 
it takes six months for a bud to develop into a mature fruit. 
Each tree yields 20 to 40 pods, from the seeds of which Hch 
L cocoa powder is obtained, The seeds arc covered with sand and 
allowed to ferment and later dried, and the seeds are later roas¬ 
ted and crushed when an oil called chocolate butter comes out. 
The remains are then ground giving the commercial product* 
p COCO*. The cocoa butter is extensively used in confectionery, 
cosmetics, medicines, soap etc. 







Cocoa trees grow extensively on the A frit an 'Continent. 













Nigeria hat the biggest production. Two-third* of the world 
cocoa is produced here. It ha* been tried expert men tly in India 
on the Western Ghats and the Nilgris, 

RUBBER 

Caoutchouc or Rubber is obtained from the latex or milky 
juice present in the tissues of a large variety of plants. It it supposed 
to have been discovered more than 400 years ago in South America. 
Rubber came to be of some importance when Mr. Macintosh in 
about 1820 used it for manufacturing water-proof garments. Hut 
it rose up in commercial estimation only when Mr Thomas Han¬ 
cock discovered that crude rubber, when cut up, pressed and vub- 
mitted to heat, could be converted into a condition capable of 
being transformed practically into any shape or form. Later a 
method of vulcanising of rubber by heating and treating it with 
sulphur was found out. From that time onwards the demand for 
rubber steadily rose and it is well known to what an extent it 
is being used today. 

In 1876 three kinds of rubber were introduced into India! 

1. Para Rubber: H«v«<r 6rjiihen$/i, belonging to the natu¬ 
ral order, Euphorbiaccae. It grows best in an alluvial 
soil and requires a rainfall of about 60 to 70 inches 
and a temperature varying between 73 and 93 e F, ft 
is cultivated in Kerala. Coorg. Anamalai, Nilgris, and 
Mysore. 

2. India Rubber: ficur eUstlca, belonging to (be natural 
order, Urticaccae. It requires a rainfall of 70 inches 
It thrives well in Assam and Darjeeling. 

3. Cera Rubber, Manihot gJazlovl, belonging to the 
natural order. Luphorbiaceae. H grows well in Nilgris, 
Mysore, and Coimbatore. 

All these trees arc big and grow to a height of 60 feet. 
The best rubber is para rubber, V->h*ped incisions arc made in 
the bark with special knives called lapping knives about six feel 
from the ground. The latex rum vertically between the cork 
and the wood and specially in the regions of cambium. At the 
bottom of each ‘V’ incision, a small aluminium cup or cigarette 
tin is hung. In this connection it must be said that only tree* 
which have sufficiently developed a thick trunk are worthy of 
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King Upped. Tapping is done early in the day and m the 
evening and once begun, it will continue for about 16 to IS 
days. Tapping is done once a year or two and in some pi*-* 
ces several times, depending upon the localities and the vigour 
of the trees. The collected latex ii strained through a wire and 
poured into enamel tray* of about 2 V > Here they arc expo¬ 
sed to the atmosphere and allowed to coagulate by adding to 
the latex some acid or alkali. Among acids, sulphuric and 
acetic are commonly used and among alkalies, alum is used. 

The following are some of the forms of rubber exhibited - 
I, Pararubbcr, 2. Curly scrap* 3. Shell scrap, 
4, Estate-brown crepe 5. Plantation parurubher. 





























GUMS AND RESINS 


The term “Gum" it loosely applied in commerce to a 
number of different products which arc better classified in the 
following groups > 

I. T rue gum e.g. Acaao gum. 2. Varnish resins c g. Gum 
dammar, 3. Gum-resms. mixture of gum and resin e.g. Gum jj*- 
foetid*. 4. Dried plant juices e.g. Gum optutn. 

The process by which the gum< arc produced in plants is 
not yet thoroughly known. They appear to be formed by the 
progressive breaking down (Gummosis) of cellulose, but practi¬ 
cally nothing is known as to how this ** breaking down ” is 
accomplished. True gums are soluble in water, yielding clear 
viscid or jelly-like solutions They are insoluble in alcohol. 
They are almost ta*tdev», or have at the most cither a slightly 
add or slightly sweetish taste. 

Repins arc soluble in spirit or oils, but not in water. 
They also dilTcr from gums in their mode of formation in plant. 
The true gums arc apparently decomposition products of cellu¬ 
lose whereas resins appear to be elaborated by plants from certain 
constituents of essential oils, Resins usually occur in plants 
associated with essential oils. 


Vcjdu arabica, Willd. 
LEGUM1NOSAB 
Eng. Babul. Tam. K am velum 


A tree found all over South India and Bengal The gum 
is obtained by nuking incision on the bark and the sap. The 
exudation takes place in March, April and May and each tree 
yields about 2 lb. a year. The colour of the gum is a pale straw 
colour to red, brown or even black. 

Indian gum arabic is of great industrial value in calico 
printing. It is also employed as an ingredient in whitewash and 
in paints used for wall distempering. Added to certain mortars and 
to paints that are used for clay toys. Also used as a famine food. 








Acacia catechu, Willd. 

LEGUMINOSAF. 

Fng. Catechu Trer. Tam. Kasukalti 

A tree distributed throughout India. The gum is of a pale 
yellow colour and occurs in tears of one inch in diameter* The 
gum is soluble in water and sweet to taste. It is the best gum 
m South India. U is used in calico priming and in paints used 
for wall distempering. 

Albi//ia lebbek, Be nth. 

LFGU MINOS AE. 

Eng. The Sins Gum, Tam. Vaagat 



A large, spreading, beautiful tree found in the Himalayan 
iraett and South India. The gum is not completely soluble in 
water. It forms a jelly with water and is used in calico print¬ 
ing and in the preparation of gold and silver leaf cloths. 

Anacardium occidental, Linn. 

ANACARDIACFAB, 

Eng, The Cashew Nut. Tam. Munthri. 

A tree common in the districts of South India. The gum 
occurs in large stafactitic pieces; is yellow or reddish and is only 
slightly soluble in water. It is obnoxious to insects. Used as 
an incense 

Bomba* malabariciim, DC. 

bombacaceae. 

Fng. Silk Cotton Tree. Tam, Elavam 
A deciduous tree, common throughout the hotter forests 
ol India. The gum is dark brown. Incisions on the healthy 
plant do not cause gum to flow. This flows from portions of 
the bark that have been injured by decay or insects. It posse* 
sscs astringent properties and is used in in dysentery, diarrhoea, 
etc. 

( unarium Mriclum, Roxh. 
BURSEAACEAE. 

Eng, Black Dammar. Tam. Karuppu Kuugilitim 
I t is a very tall and large deciduous tree of Western and 


%£ 
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Southern India. The ream is obtained in the following manner. 
Vertical cuts are made on the bark and a mass of brushwood 

fired around the base of the trunk. This causes the resin to 

flow. 


It is employed in the manufacture of bolt ling wax for 
varnishes. In medicine, it is used as a substitute for burgundy 
pitch in the manufacture of medical plasters. Also used in the 
manufacture of varnish. 

Cochkispertnum gossypium, I>C. 

BIXACEAE 

Eng. Buttercup Tree Tam Tanafcu 

A medium**iied deciduous tree, distributed throughout India 

\ c ! c,4r * ****** £ um exude* from the bark; it is known as 

‘ Katira gum \ It is used in the manufacture of cosmetics, 
for thickening ice-creams, sind by book binders and shoe makers. 


Commiphora mukul, Engl, 

burseraceae 

Eng. (Jura Gugal. Tam. Moisachi 

A native of Western India and Rajasun A small spiny 
tree of four to six feet. The gum is brittle, red, yellowish or 
brown, transparent and has a pleasant odour. Soluble in potash 
and coma ins resin-gum bs? serine and a volatile oil. 


feronia clephantum, (Correa. 

RUTACEAE 

Eng. Wood Apple. Tam. Vilaam Mar am 

It is a irec with irregular branching and common through¬ 
out Southern India, The gum is yielded in large quantiles and 
is lully M.iluhk in water. It occurs in irregular semi-trans¬ 
parent reddish-brown tears The gum is used by dyers and 
painters, especially miniature painters. It is also used in 
making ink and certain v.trmihcs and in preparing a fine 
kind of white-wash 
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Feiiuiii a Iliac cue, Boiss, 

I'M BELLI FERAE 

Eng Asafoetida Tam. Perimgayam 

A shrub which grows to a height of 2 to 4 feet. It if a 
native of Persia. 

This plant is the chief source of the asafoeuda used in 
India. The gum-rosin is obtained by wounding the upper part 
of the root from which a small quantity of gunwesin escapes 
and is collected. The living root is then sliced daily or once in 
two or three days with the exudation adhering to it till it U 
exhausted- The whole mass is then packed in a skim. The 
gum-resin is carminative and anUspasmodic and from time 
immemorial it has been held in great value by Indian doctors. 

It is largely used as condiment. 

(> uremia m»rella t Dcsn. 

GUTTIFERAE 

Eng. Gamboge Tree. Tam. Thamal 

• 

An evergreen tree found in South India. The Gamboge 
of medicine and the arts is obtained from this gum-resin. The tree 
must be ten years old for tapping. The gum-resin it of a rich 
brown colour, dense and brittle. It si tasteless at first and then 
acrid. It dissolves in ammonia, and tht* solution produces a yellow 
and red dyes with zinc and lime mordants. The Hindus use it as a 
* thihik \ Artists employ it as pigrnent for their water colour 
drawings. 

Gardenia gummifera. Linn. 

RUB1ACFAE 

Eng. Gummy Cape Jasmine. Tam. Dhika-malli 

A small tree, common in South India. The gum-resin is 
exuded from wounds in the bark and also from the leaf buds. 
This it transparent and bright yellow in colour. It is used in 
the treatment of ulcers and to keep off flies and worms from 
ulcers 







<* * 
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Gardenia Iticida, Roxb. 

rubiaceae 

Tam. Kumbi 

. A 5 ?''" ,leciduous common in South India. The gum 

" C,udcd f ™ ra "<>“»* of the bark or of the leaf bud,. The 
gum hard, opaque and olive green in colour and ha* an uo. 
pleasant smell, [t ia used in treating ulcers. 

Laanea ynttsdiv. Engl. 

ANACARDIACEAE 

Eng. Wodier Wood. Tam. Othiyam / 

- j . " 15 “ lar * c ,nt in South India. The gum is obta¬ 

ined by making shallow cut, all over the hark. The gum iv 

brown, clear and brittle. It is used in calico printing 'and in 
paper suung. It 1 , also used by weavers in ctolh printing. It is 
employed in whitewashing and in pasting. „ „ al , 0 used fo[ 
making inks and ji extensively used in confectionery. I 

Picrocirpus marsupiuoL Roxb, 

LEG U MINOS A E 

I jig. Gum-kino Tree. Tam. Vacngai 

A large deciduous tree found in South India. The manu. 
factuie of kino Iroin the juice U done in the months of February 

cut is made H,th a kn.fe through the 
hsirk of the Uee down u> the cambium. A bamboo tube is then fixed 
ai the bottom Of the nsatn incision to catch the juice. The 
flow of the juice ceases in 24 hours. Then these are colluded 
and boiled to remove the .mparit.es and exposed to sun to dry. 
t called the red gum. "kino" of commerce It i, extensively 

7tZ P ' e,,m a " d h B,5 ° U5ed in «* P'cparation 

01 some European wine*. 

Shiirea robust a, Gaerteti F. 

D I PTE ROC A R PACE A E 
Eng* Sul free. Tam. Kungitium 

1 ^1 A Jr' gtf grCgaflt,Us uc< ' ^ u ndant in the forests of South 
India. When tapped, .he ttee yields a resin in large quantities. 


n 







The resin is whitish, aromatic and transparent* It is used for 
caulking heats and ships, as incense and in medicine. It is used 
for hardening soft waxes, in the manufacture of shoe polishes, 
carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, etc., and in the production of 
inferior qualities of paints and varnishes. 

So?mid;* febrifuga, A. Juss. 
k Jfcy MELIACEAE 

Eng, Indian Red Wood, Tam. Shemmaram 

It is a large deciduous tree, distributed in the dry forests 
of South India. The gum occurs in large pieces and affords 
good mucilage. 

Valeria indica, Linn. 

D1PTERQCARPACEAE 

Eng, Indian Copal Tree. Tam. Vella * Kungalium 

A large handsome evergreen tree, found in South India. It 
yields a valuable olco-rcsin that is obtained from the trunk* 
When toft, the resin is known as pinty varnish; when hard as 
dammar or Indian Copal. It is used for making varnish for fur¬ 
niture; it is also used for varnishing pictures and anatomical 
preparations, for making candles which diffuse a pleasant smell. 
A mixture of this resin and fish oil is used for caulking boats. 

RICK 

Onzi saliva, Linn. 

GRAMINEAE 
Eng. Paddy. Tam, Ncl 

Rice is the most important food crop of India and also 
Asia. It is of great antiquity, and therefore finding the period of 
origin or introduction in different countries of Asia presents diffi¬ 
culties. It is recorded in Chinese texts that the crop wras being 
grown in China in about 2800 B.C. ; this is the earliest mention 
of rice in any writing. In India, rice has been cultivated mii« 
ancient times. Carbonised paddy grams were found in excava¬ 
tion* at Hastinapur (Uttar Pradesh) at a site dated between 1000- 
« 4 750 B. C, and are the oldest rice specimens yet known in the 
world. Reference* to rice crop and cultivation arc found in the 














Rig Veda, the olden literary record of (he Hindus. It is believed 
that rice cultivation spread to the North from the South, 

Rice crop is grown under diverse conditions in the coun¬ 
try from almost swi-icvcl to elevations of 6000 ft. The soils vary 
from loams and clays to shallow l.itcntes, with reaction ran* 
ging from extremely acidic to highly alkaline, Cultivation is 
done in IS feet to 20 feet deep water; at others it is carried on 
with a meagre rainfall of 20 inches. In some areas, a single crop 
is taken once a year; in other areas, three crop* are grown in 
succession annually on the same land. The crop may be of 70 
days duration or may take six to seven months to mature. It 
may h*r grown in summer or in autumn, or in winter. The crop 

is grown in widely varying conditions of rainfall, altitude tnd 
climate. 

Rice belongs to the genus Oryza of the sub*tribe Oryzinta 
m family Grom/near. The genus Oryza includes 24 accepted 
species of which 22 arc wild and two* 0. satire and O, g'uberrima 
are cultivated. Rice is the principle food of nearly half of the 
worlds population It is predominantly an Asian crop. 95 per 
cent ol it being produced and consumed in South East A*ian 
countries extending from indo Pakistan sub-continent to Japan, t he 
Indian Union contains a third of the rice area and its output of clean 
rice amounts to about 31 percent of the world production- At 
present there are over 280 varieties of rice grown in India, In 
this show case there are 47 strains of paddy exhibited. The strains 
are from Coimbatore. Aduthurai, Palur. Pattambi and Andhra 

I he characters of the strains, a brief note: 

Co 5: Winter crop* 180 days. 

Co 10 : autumn spring, 110 days stands submersion to 3 to 4 ft* 

Adt. 3 ; autumn, 95 days, 

Adt- 12: autumn, MS days, stands irregular water supply. 

Ceh. 74: winter, 150 days, blast resistant. 

Ptb. 9: autumn, 145 days, non-shedding and non-lodging. 

Ptb, 15: winter. 165 days, grown in submergible areas, tall and 

Asd. 5: 135 days. (stiffstraw. 

Mtu II : winter, stands submersion and indifferent water supply 
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SwfH*. 







Mtu- 10: winter. PQ days, fine, «hurt-|rrowing, non-lodgtflg 


suited to rice soil. 


Butunuitti: winter, 180 days, superfine, long, slender grains. 


scented (pulav Hoc). 


MILLETS 


The tertn 'millet* is employed to include a large number 
of cereals and forage grasses, the seeds of which are usually 
small when compared with other cereals such as wheat, barlej. 
and oats. It has been estimated, however that fully one-third of 
the world’s inhabitants employ millets as a regular article of food. 


Pankuin crusgaUn kino. 

GRAMINEAE 

Lng. Shamu Millet fam, tCudiraivaati 


The plant is a tufted annual extensively cultivated in many 
countries. It is cultivated as a rainy season crop over a large 
area in South India. The culms of this millet are erect from 2 
to 4 feet height. This is the quickest growing of alt the millets 
and in some localities, can be harvested within six weeks of being 
sown. It is sown m April and May and cut in June and July, 
Its nutritive value is not high. It is either prepared as rice or 
boiled with milk or eaten merely parched- 


Panic urn miliaceum, Linn. 

GRAMINEAE 

Eng Common Millet. Tam. Samai 


The common millet is generally regarded as the true millet. 
It has been cultivated in Europe from the most remote times, 
and there is direct evidence that it was largely used by the Swiss 
lake dwellers. The origin of this millet is very uncertain although 


it has been found growing in Southern Europe, Asia and Africa. 


There it no authentic instance of it* having been found truly 


It is an erect annual grass 2 to 3 feet in height, cultivated 


in many parts of India. It is sown in March and the crop ripens 
towards the end of May. The grain is considered to be digest!- 
















bte and nutritious and in many places h eaten unground and 
cooked like rice. Prepared with milk and sugar, it constitutes n 
live unite food. Sometimes it is used as bread of in else form of 
chippittJs, 

f'avpahim serobicu latum. Linn. 

GRAMINEAE 

Eng. Kodo Millet. Tam, Varagu. ^ 

This is an creel grass growing lo 2 feet in height. It is 
extensively cultivated during the rainy season in roost parts of 
Southern India. It grow* readily on the poorest soils and is sown 
after the rains and harvested in October A large number of 
poor people consume it as food, but the grain connot be consi¬ 
dered a wholesome article of diet, 

Ptnimclum typhoid cum, Rich. 

GRAMINEAE 

* 

Png. Bulrush Millet Tam. Kambu. 

A tall erect annual 8 to 20 feet in height, adapted to arid 
conditions, ft is generally grown in poor soil. It is African in 
origin The sptkeleU of flowers are crowded into compact cylin¬ 
drical spike, sometimes over a foot long. It is cultivated through¬ 
out India, Egypt and Africa. The seeds arc sown in June and 
the crop ripens towards the end of September, 

1 He gram is supposed to cause * heat* in the body and is 
therefore consumed in cold weather in Northern India. The flour, 
made into cakes or bread with butter-milk, is a staple food . 
for many. It is more nutritious than nee. The following varieties 
are exhibited 

Pennisetum typhotdeum. Co 6. 

Pennisctum typhoid* urn. X 5. 

Set aria italic*, Bcauv. 
m.,* GRAMINEAE 

Eng. Italian Millet, Tam, Thcnai 

Italian millet iv more or less extensively grown throughout 
temperate Europe, India. China, Japan, North America, the 







United State* and Canada. The abundance of the grain found m 

the Ja'*c dwellings dearly indicates its importance tt food in pre¬ 
historic time*, and there are historical records of iiroilar uses in 
China nearly 5000 yea re before ibe Christian era. and it is one of 
the five sacred plants of China, It is an annual grass, three to 
live feet in height. It it frequently grown as an intermediate 
crop; in tome districts it k sown in April and May and cut in 
June and July, in others from June to September and from Sep¬ 
tember to January 

This millet is gcncrall) regarded as nutritious and digest- 
ble. It is eaten in the form of calces or of porridge* When boi¬ 
led with milk, it constitutes a light and pleasant meat for invalids. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pcrs, 

GRAMINEAE 

Eng, Great Millet. Tam, Cbolam, 

A tall handsome grass, the great millet is a very extensi¬ 
vely cultivated cereal* It is generally regarded as a native of 
South Africa where it is known as Kaffir corn taking its name 
from the native tribe. In Hindi it is known as jo war. A refer¬ 
ence to jowar was made in the administration report of Akbar 
(Ami-Akbar i) in the year 1560, and its price was quoted among 
(he autumn crops. In India, next to paddy, this is the most 
widely cultivated cereal. It b u rainy crop and is generally 
sown during the rainy season It thrives well on ordinary soils, 
but grows best on good loam, affording three or four cuttings 
a year. It i& considered in South Africa to be one of the most 
drought-resisting crops- 

Zt*ai mays, Linn. 

GRAMINEAE 

Eng, Mai/e Tam. Makkachoiam, 

This valuable foodslutf is the grain of a gigantic grass 
known as lea mayi The original home of this plant is America. 
There are various theories regarding the origin of maize. The 
recent significant discovery of fossil pollen of maize from Mexico 
city by Barghooro in 1954 points to the exist ance of the plant in 
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the valley of Mexico about 8.000 year* ago, Besides the evi¬ 
dence from fossil pollen, findings based on archaeological and 
geological excavations and radiocarbon determinations of charcoal 
associated with the prehistoric corn cob recovered from Bat Cave 
in New Mexico iMangelsdorf. 1958) indicates that the plant must 
have originated at least 5,600 years ago. 

“The monograph by Mangelvdorf and Reeves on the origin of 
maize may be considered definitive. They visualize maize “asa wild 
pod com originating from a remote Andropogonaceou* ancestor 
which gave rise on the South American continent to a single species 
Z*a miys and on the North American continent to a more variable 
genus, Trfpsacum.” The two genera proceeded along parallel evolu¬ 
tionary lines, but “while Zca confined itself to or became reduced 
to a single species and remained a plant with low chromosome num¬ 
bers and an annual habit of growth, devoting most of its energy to 
reproduction by seed.** 

Maize is an annual grav* reaching, under average conditi¬ 
ons of soil and climate, a height of from six to fifteen feet. The 
seed »t generally sown at the beginning of May. It is extensi¬ 
vely cultivated throughout the world and forms an important 
food article. Mai/e, however, is an extremely variable plant, 
and it is said that over 3(10 recognisable varieties arc known. There 
it also great variety in the shape, size and colour. 

Maize is a most valuable article of food for men, U is 
said to be more nutritious than most other cereals including wheat. 
It is very rich in nitrogenous matter and fat. The flour is lar¬ 
gely used as substitute for arrowroot for making biscuits. In 
nuiny parts of the world the young unripe cobe which arc 
very sweet arc boiled and form a favourite vegetable. The 
seed also contains a valuable oil known as maize-oil, which is 
largely used in the United Stales as a tabic oil and for making 
soap. Maize finds extensive and increasing use in industry such 
as in the manufacture of corn starch and ill derivatives, glucose, 
corn sugar, dextrin*, industrial alcohol and alcoholic beverages. 




■ 





SHAM A MIUET 

PULSES 

These are all members of the pea family, and are among 
Ibe moil importrant of the foodstuffs. They are all cultivated 
and used in large quantities in all parts of the world* In India 
and China, where relatively speaking, very little meal U eaten, 
pulses ate an absolute necessity of life, constituting the chief 
nitrogenuous, food. Before the spread of potato, pulses formed a 
great part of the foods of the working classes ol the United 
Kingdom and other parts of the world. 
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Cajanus indicus, Spr, 

*4* LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng, Pigeon Pea. Tam, Thovarai 

h ts an erect sub-shrubby plant. often about six feet in 
height. It is widely cultivated in tbe tropic* and subtropics. It 
^ grown in June or July and reaped in December to March 
Commonly grown with cotton. Used ms food to i very large 
extent by all the classes of people in India. 

Ocer ariettaunt, Linn, 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng, Bengal Gram. Tam. Kadatai 

L is an annual herb cultivated from an early period in 
warm countries especially in India, Gram was known to the and- 
r.. cm Egyptians, Hebrews and Greeks. It is sown in August or 
September and reaped in April and May The seeds after parch¬ 
ing, grinding or steeping or the removal of the husks* is used 
as food 

Dolichos hi f hints Linn. ® 

LEGUMINOSAE 
Eng. Horse Gram. Tun, Kollu 

f * , T* CIC * of Dolichoi is either sub-erect or twining in 

habit. Wild m the Himalayas. In South India it is a very important 
crop. It grows on the poorest soils and does not require much 
irrigation or manure. Generally sown from August to November 
and raped from November to February, A very good cattle 
food, very largely used as horse food. Used very largely by the 
poorer classes as it is a cheap pul m*. 

JMiciius labial), Linn, 

LEGl MINOSAE 
Eng, Lablab-Hcan. Tam Motchat 

„i 4 , A true nt$hn of liHha ascending to MJOO feet. An annual 

crop in cultivation. Grown from June to August and reaped from 
October to March. Used as a green vegetable and al^Tfodder 
material. Its ripe seeds are used in culinary preparations. 
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Phawolus lunatus. Linn. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng. Lima Bean- 

This is a tall twining biennial herb. Cultivated in Assam. 
Bengal and Punjab. This is one of the species of Phueolus which 
sometimes es hi hits marked poisonous properties. Used as food for 
cattle. It is not very much used as food because it has often 
been shown that it contains the poisonous Prussic acid. 

Pbawolus miniKo, Linn* 

I Variety Radial us ) 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng, Green Gram. Tam, Pachai Payaru 
It is a native of India and has been cultivated for some 
3000 yean- The sowing takes place at the commencement of the 
rains and the crop ripens in October and November. The green 
Pods are eaten as vegetable and the ripe grain is the most estee¬ 
med pulse in India. 

I'ha wo lus mttogo, Lino. 

LEGUMINOSAE 
Eng. Black Gram. Tam. Oolundu 
A native of India, it has been cultivated from lime immemo¬ 
rial. The seeds vary in colour and size. Cultivated in most of 
the rice-growing districts of India, it is the most esteemed pulse 
of South India. Used for making cakes and other articles of food, 

Pisum sativum, Linn. 

, LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng. Pea. Tam. Pattani. 

This genus comprises the grey or held pea and the common 
garden pea. They are abundantly cultivated In South India, 
chiefly in Nilgm and Mysore. The pea is an annual herb and pre¬ 
fers bavy ground and receives little cultivation, manure or irriga¬ 
tion. The growing lakes place in October and November and the 
crop is cut ia February, March or April. The green pods are 
largely eaten before the general crop is cut. The green pods and 
Seedv are eaten as food. 
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Vigna cat tang, Walp. 

LEGUM1N0SAE 

Fng. Cow Gram. Tam, Kara man i 

A sub-erect herb commonly cultivated m all the hoi dis- 
■ oi India, It is u climbing herb The white reeded kind is 
generally considered the best. The pods are often gathered when 
green, cut to length, cooked and eaten like ordinary “ kidney- 
beans M . The seeds are also largely used as food in tropics. 

OILS AND OIL SEEDS 

It will he convenient to consider oils under the following 

heads ; 

(I) Volatile oik (2» Drying oils ( 3) Semi-drying oils 

(4) Non-drying oils and <5) Vegetable fats. 

I Volatile oils will evaporate on exposure to air. These 
are usually prepared by a process of distillation in steam. They 
lire used in perfumery and as flavouring agents. 

TIil ^thcr lour types of oils are obtained by (l) expression 
when the material is crushed in a press and the oil b squeezed 

out. (2) by extraction when the oil is dissolved out bv suitable 
solvent 

Anacardiiim occidental*, Linn, 

ANACA RDIACEA E 

Eng. Cashew Nut. Tam. Munthiri 

An erect, spreading evergreen tree, growing upto a height 
of 20 feet- It is an American plant introduced into India from 
Bra/il by the Portuguese, The oil from the kernels is very taste¬ 
ful and edible, but very costly. The pericarp of the seed which 
»s partly outside the fruit contains an acrid oil, black in colour. 

I t is a drying oil, In India the oil i% employed as a waterproofing 
agent, and as a preservative in the painting of boats, fishing nets 
and light woodwork. The shell oil is also distilled, and poly- 
mediation products of the distillate with other materials are used 
in insulating varnishes, typewriter rolls, oils and acid proof cold- 
setting cements, industrial flooring tiles and automobile brcakUninps, 







Andropogon eitratus, D, C. 

GRAMINFAE 

Eng. Lemon Grass Tam. Karpina Pullu 

A large coarse grass, common in gardens all over India. 
The oil is used to adulterate verbena oil and largely to perfume 
soaps and vaseline. It is also used in most of the native perfumery. 

Aodropogtm schaetianthus. Linn. 

GRAMINEAE 

Fng. Rusa Grass 

This grass grows wild in Centra! India and Punjab I he 
oil is used in perfumer)*, chiefly as an adulterant for atur of roses. 
It is also employed in native medicine as liniment in chronic rheu¬ 
matism and neuralgia. 

Aracbis hypogaea, WilkL 

LEGUM1NOSAE 

Eng. Groundnut. Tam. Verkadalai 

A small-branched herb which grows erect or trails on the 
ground. After fertilisation the base of the ovary develops a tong 
stalk which pushes the ovary into the soil where it begins to 
develop into a pod maturing sit about two months. Brazil is 
regarded as the home of the ground-nut but it is now cultivated in 
all tropical and sub-tropical countries. Groundnut oil is predomi¬ 
nantly an edible fat- Large quantities of groundnut oil are used 
in India for the manufacture of vana&pathi. In Europe and 
America, the refined oil is used as edible fat and for the manu¬ 
facture of margarine, It is also a very good salad oil- 

In veternary medicine, it is used as a nutritive laxative and 
emollient. The lower grade of oil and soap stocks obtained 
during refining are used in soap-making. It is used to a limited 
extent in the manufacture of cosmetics and for leather dressings. 
It is also employed as a substitute for diesel oil in internal com¬ 
bustion engines with only minor modifications of the engines. 

Argent one mexicana, Linn. 

PAPAVERACEAE 

Eng Mexican Poppy. Tam. Brain nudum! u. 

A strong prickly branched glabrous annual. A native of 
Jamaica found throughout India on wasteland up to a height of 
5000 ft. The seeds yields a clear, yellow, semi-drying bitter oil. 









Il is largely used as a luiiiinant, and in the manufacture of soap: 
lo a certain extent it is used as substitute for linseed oil. In 
merica it is used by painters, and in South Africa, as a pre¬ 
ventive oj while ant*. It has also many medical uses, especially 

*ypbill* Slid mui y skin iiiiciscs* 

A/adiradita tndica, A. Ju$S. 

MELIACRAE 

Fng. Neem, Tain, Veppamarafn. 

Neem oil was the oldest medical oil. The earliest record 
° n * cm lf foiuld in *** Arthasiisihra. Neem oil is extracted by 
neem seed kernels. The oil is deep greenish yellow or 
, row ; m colour and of a strong garlic odour. A common tree 
found throughout India. In village* it is used for burning lamps. 
Trf , ,l,ed 0,1 15 used in the manufacture of soaps, cosmetics, 
ectanfy and emulsifying agents for insecticides. It is also 
uved in medicine for curing skin diseases, ulcers, rheumatism, 
sprains etc,, and as an antiseptic. 

C arihamus tinctorius. Lion. 

COM POSIT A E 

Fng. Safflower. Tam. Kusaitiba. 

An erect annual herb, 1.5 ft. high. Said to be indigenous 
in the Indian li-lands. cultivated all over India. The seeds arc of 
value for the oil they yield. It is used a, « ruminant and preser¬ 
vative of leather article*, ft it a drying oil. It it very useful as 
* ra * m ***«*l m paint, varnish and allied industries. It imparts 
durability and weather resistance to paints made with it. It is 
especially useful tor white paints and enamels used in interior 
decoration as it does not yellow with age. 

Olastras puiculata. Willd. 
CELASTRACEAE 
Tam, Valuuai. 

. j slirub Of ‘he Himalayas and Assam, ascending 

to 4 iMA! it. also found throughout the hilly parts of India. The 
oil extracted from the seeds is deep scarlet or yellow in colour. 
Used m medicine for external application. Also burnt fin lamps 




and employed in certain religious ceremonies. The principal u^c 
of this oil is in the production of ‘oleumnigram of pharmacy. 

This is mixed with benzoins, cloves, nutmegs and mace and dis¬ 
til led The resulting product is oleum nigrum which is useful in 
the treatment of beri-beri* 

C ocos nncifera* Ltmt. 

PALMAE 

Eng. Coconut. Tam. Tennai 

A tall and stately pa I in. Original home not known; com¬ 
mon throughout the sea coast regions of India- The dried kernel 
is the ‘copra* of commerce The oil extracted from it is or great 
commercial and industrial value. It is extensively used m the 
manufacture of soap, fcsir oil and food product*. It is also used 
as a luminant and a cooking oil. 

Croton tiglinm, Linn. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 
Eng. Croton plant* Tam* Ncervalam 
A small tree with a few spreading branches found in most 
parts of India. The seeds yield the well-known croton oil. It is 
considered to be one of the most drastic purgatives known* The 
oil is a good remedy for external application in rheumatism and 
indolent tumours. It is used as a constituent of ruberfacient 
liniments and in the treatment of of pneumonia. It is occasionally 
employed as ointment for blisters in veterinary practice. 

Krindendroo anfructuosum, D C. 

MALVACEAE 

Eng. White Silk Cotton Tree. Tam. Llavam 
A middle*si/ed deciduous tree, common in forests thr? Ugh 
out the hotter parts of India and also cultivated. The seeds yield 
2g % of an oil which resembles cotton seed oil. The oil is used 
in Holland as food and in the wanufaeturc of soaps. 

Hydnocarpus wight tana, BL 

BIXACEAE jjfiM 

Tam. Neeradimuthu 

A common tree found along the MaUbar coast* A brow- 
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nish-yellow or soft cream * coloured fat is obtained by cold 
expression from fresh, ripe seeds. The oil is mainly used in the 
treatment of kpromatu* leprosy and is effective, in the early 
cases, in decreasing the sire of nodules, anaesthetic patches and 
skin lesions. 

Jatrupha curcas, Linn. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 
Eng. Physic Nut. Tam. Katumanakku 

A 'Oft-wooded shrub, evergreen tree. Indigenous in Amer¬ 
ica, grown as a hedge plant, cultivated in most parts of tropical 
India. The seeds are rich in oil which has many uses. It is a 
vcnii'dryMijs oil. The oil is known as “ Jatrcphn oil *\ contains 
croton resin and is used by the Javanese as a stimulant for the 
growth of hair* The oil burns without smoke and so is use¬ 
ful as an illuminant. Its chief use is in the manufacture of hard 
soap and candles. It is also employed as a lubricant. In Eng¬ 
land and other countries the oil is used for wool-spinning. 

Linum usitatissium, Linn* 

LINACFAE 

Eng. Linseed. Tam Allividhai 

An annual herb cultivated throughout India. There are 
two varieties, white and red. The qualify of oil from the white 
seed is generally superior. The colour of 1 the linseed oil varies 
from light to a brownish yellow, The drying property is consi¬ 
derably increased by heating the oil with certain metal Itic salts. 
The principal uses of boiled linseed oil are for making paints and 
varnishes, in the preparation of printer’s ink and in the manufa¬ 
cture of linoleum, 

Mftdhiica liitifolia, Roxh. 

SAPOTACEAE 

Eng. Mohua Tree. Tam. Iluppai, 

A large deciduous tree with a short hut straight trunk. 
Indigenous in the Sub-Himalayan tract; cultivated throughout 
India, The fruit contains oil. The oil is the Mohua butler of 
commerce; it is edible, ft is used io cooking and for the bum- 
ning of lamps. It is alio used in adulterating ghee. It is also 
used in the manufacture of margarine and soap, 

Mimusops elengt, Lion* 

SAPOTACEAE 

F.ng. Indian Maddur. Tam. Mag hi ram. 

A middle-sized or targe evergreen tree. Pound alt over 

• * .♦ tv i w* r* * 
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India. The oil extracted from the seed is used in cooking Add 
at a lumimint Painters also make use of the oil. 

Papaver gommferum, Linn. 

PAPAVERACEAE 

Eng. Opium Poppy. Tam. Kata Vasa 
An annual herbaceous plant cultivated throughout India. 
Poppy oil is derived from the seeds of the opium poppy. The 
oil is almost as good as olive oil for culinary purposes* It U also 
used for limps and is much prized by artists. 
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Pnimis amygdalcs. Bail!. 

RGSACEAE 

t : ng- Almond. Tam. Badam 



A moderate-sized tree cultivated in Kashmir and Punjab. 
The almond yields two distinct oib-an essential and a fixed or 
fatty oil. The latter oil is obtained by expression from either 
hitter or sweet almonds. The essential oil is obtained by submit¬ 
ting bitter almond cake to distillation with water cither alone or 
more commonly with salt. An essence prepared from it is lar¬ 
gely used in perfumery and confectionery. The oil ha* medical 
proper lies. The oil expressed from the sweet almond is taken 
internally by pregnant women in South India 

Rleinus communis. Lion. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 

Png Castor Oil Plant. Tam. Amanakku. 

A tall evergreen shrub, annual or perennial. It is extensi¬ 
vely cultivated all over India. It is orte of the most valuable 
oil seed-bearing plants. The oil is highly valuable both medi¬ 
cinally and industrially. It does not solidify at low temperature 
and retains its viscocity at high temperature It is a non-drying 
oil. It is used as a lubricant especially for aero engine*, and is 
an important constituent of hydraulic fluids. It is also largely 
used for making candles, soaps, hair oils, pomades, perfumery, 
ointments, flypoisons. fly papers, typewriting inks, artificial Jeathci 
and linoleum and in the manufacture of rubber substitute*. 

The oil is also utilised in the manufacture of Turkey red 
oil which is used in dyeing and printing of cotton and woollen 
fabrics, and in the finishing of cotton, linen, silk and leather* 
It is one of the best dressing agents for tanned hides and skins 
to make them soft and pliable The hydrogenated oil is used in 
technical wax preparations. Castor oil occupies a prominent 
position among purgatives. 

Sintalnm album, Linn. 

santalacbae 

Eng, Sandalwood. Tam. Santhanan* 

A moderate sized evergreen tree. Indigenous in South India 
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From the bearwood an essential oil it distilled and Also from 
the roots, The oil it largely used in perfumery and toilet pre- 
par*ttons and in scenting inferior wood. The oil is also useful 
as an insecticide and an insect repellent. The oil from the wood 
baa medical uses, 

Scmccarpus anacardium, Linn. 

ANACARDIACEAE 

Eo|. Marking Nut Tree. Tam. Sherangkottai 

A medium sized tree found all over India. The seed yields 
an oil which is used as a preservative against attacks of white ants 
and as a lubricant. The oil ia also used in medicine. 

Sewmum indicum, Linn. 

PEDALIACEAE 
Eng. Ciingrlly, Tam. Ellu 

An eiect puboveni annual 1 to 3 feet high. It was cultiva¬ 
ted from time immemorial. Largely cultivated throughout India., 
being grown as an autumn or even as a winter crop in the wanner 
parts of the country and as a summer one in the colder areas. There 
.ire two well marked varieties of the seeds, black and white. The 
black *eedf furnish a superior oil and are more cultivated. The oil is 
used as food by almost all the people of South India and a 
large quantity is used for anointing the body The oil is also 
used for medicinal purpmet. 

Vatrria indica, Lirtn„ 'm 

DIPTEROC A R PACEAE *! 

Eng. Indian Copal Tree. Tam. Vallay Kungiliam 

A large handsome evergreen nee. Found in the Western 
Ghats ascending to 4000 ft. From the seed is obtained a vegetable 
butler, known as “ Malabar tallow”. It is extensively used for 
burning in lamps, as a substitute for ghee and in the manufacture 
of soaps and candles. The refined fit is used ia confectionery. 















A large number of vegetable products are by themselves 
of little or no nutritive value. But they have been used by man 
to render ordinary food stuffs more palatable. Such substances 
are known as spices and condiments.. 


The history of cultivation and use of spices and condi- 
meats is perhaps the most romantic among those of vegetable 
products. From the earliest known eras the cultivation of 
■pices was eagerly sought after in all parts of the world. The 
old explorers, who were searching for gold, paid almost equal 
attention to drug* and spices, ft was the pursuit of these, as 
much as anything, that led men to the first rounding of the Cape 
of Good Hope and to the colonisation of the East Indies* 


Spices form an important class of vegetable products, 
heing valued in cookery, confectionary, in the preparation of 
beverages and liquours, cosmetics and in perfumery. Several of 
them are of special importance in medicine, on account of their 
effect in aiding the digestion by increasing the gastric jukes. 
The appropriateness of spices to sacred uses, as burning of 
incense, has long been recognised, ft is recorded that spaces were 
used for the funeral pyres of Egyptian kings. Nero had burnt 
at the obsequies of his wife M a quantity of e/rwwmofi and east** 
exceeding the whole importation in Rome for one year.” Not 
the least virtue of certain spices is their effect in sweetening 
the breath, more especially in countries where betel chewing is 
practised. 


Allium eepa, Linn. 

LIU ACE A L 

Eng. Onion* Tam. Vengay&m 

It is n bulbous herb* extensively cultivated all over India. 
Onions are extensively used as food by roost of the people. 
Onions also make excellent pickle 




Allium tatstmim, Linn. 

LILtACEAE 


Eng. Garlic. Turn. Vellaippoondu 

Garlic appears to have been one of the plants cultivated m 
the earliest times. It was well known in ancient Egypt* A bul¬ 
bous-rooted perennial, it i* extensively cultivated in India and 
Central Asia. It has a pungent flavour and an overpowering 
odour. It is used in flavouring soups and in general cookery. 

v 

Capsicum frutesem* Linn. 

SOLAN ACEAE 


Eng. Chilli. Tam. Milafcaai 

All the species of capsicum were originally native in South 
America and the West Indies. Now the plants are spread widely 
over the whole world, except in the colder regions,* The earliest 
mention of this spice is found in a letter written by Charsea. 
physician to the fleet of Columbus in 1494. 

It is a smalt annual or biennial herbaceous shrubby plant 
cultivated for the sake of their pungent fruits. The chief use of 
capsicum is as a spice on account of their pungency and pleasant 
flavour. The fruit is also used fresh or dry, cut up finely in 
curries* Chilly powder is much used for flavouring pickles and 
used to flavour in general all food preparations. 


Caryoph>Hits arnmaticus. Linn. 

MYRTACEAE 
Eng- Clove. Tam. Kiraambu 

li is a small conical tree, 25 to 30 ft. in height, native of 
the Moluccas and introduced in most tropical countries. The 
tree requires a deep rich windy soil, and thrives in sloping land 
up to 2.500 feet* The cloves are the dried unexpanded flower 
ends, which are picked green, usually during January. They are 
spread in the sun for a few days to dry up when they become 
dark brown. Used In the preparations of sweets and for culinary 
purposes. Cloves are used for chewing to sweeten the breath* 
They are used by betel nut chewers. 










CionamomiHD /evlaoicTim, Breyn. 

LAURACEAE 

Eng. Cinnamon- Tam. Lavangappattai 

Cinnamon teems lo have been one of the earliest known 
apices. But it appear* to be doubtful whether the spice men¬ 
tioned m the earlier writings was cinnamon or cassia bark 
( Onnamanum cassia ). Cinnamon was undoubtedly imported into 
Arabia in very early days from China. Both cinnamon and 
cassia were valued in Biblical times, and are often mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments, 

A fairly large tree growing 40 to 60 feet in height and a 
native of the moist low country of South India and Ceylon. The 
bark is used as a spice and for flavouring confectionery and also 
in curry and in the preparation of flavoured nuts for the purpose 
of chewing. 

Coriandrum satis uni , Linn. 

UMBELLIEERAE 

Eng. Coriander. Tam. Kothamali 

This, is one of the oldest known spices being mentioned in 
early Egyptian papyri and in Sanskrit authors under the name of 
ftustumburu. Coriander, the fruits of cwljndmm sativum h a 
herbaceous annual. It it apparently indigenous to the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, cultivated in India, in Europe and in North 
Africa. Coriander, as a spice, forms an important ingredient 
in curry powder. It is also used in confectionery and in flavour¬ 
ing and other spirits. 

Cuminium cYiftiinum, Linn. 

v r 

UMBELLIEERAE 
Png. Cumin, Tam. Sceragam 

This appears to have been cultivated in Palestine from 
very early times, and is mentioned in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. It is an annual herb about one to two feet tall with 
much-branched plant It is extensively cultivated in Malta. Persia. 
Turkey, Morocco and North India. It ti used in the prepara¬ 
tion of soap* and for flavouring curry. 











Curcuma long*, Linn* 

ZINGIBER ACEAE 
Eng- Turmeric. Tam. Manual 

Dioscorides in 77 A. D. mentions a kind of "Cyperus” 
which resembles ginger, hut when chewed. leaves a yellow colour 
and bitter taste, doubtless turmeric. Marcopolo mentions it as 
occurring at IConcha (i.e. neighbourhood of Foklen in China) in 
12SH A.D., describing it thus. 44 There is also a vegetable which 
has all the properties of true saffron, as well as the smell and 
the colour, and yet it is not really saffron. It is held in great 
esteem and being an ingredient in all their dishes, it bears on 
thit account a high price. 1 ' This could only refer to turmeric. 

A perennial herb, about 2 to 2 feet high, cultivated 
throughout tropical Asia. The tubers are powdered and used as an 
important ingredient in soups, curries etc. It is also used for 
colouring various sweetmeats on account of its bright yellow 
colour and pleasant flavour. 

Fieri arm cardamomimu Maton. 

ZINGIBER ACEAE 
Tam. Cardamon. Tam. Aclckkai 

This spice was known to Indian and Arabic writers in very 
early time*. The Indian writer, Sastuta f about the eighth, century 
A.D.) mention* it under the Sanskrit name Eta It is mentioned in 
the list of spices liable to duty at Alexandria in 176-180 A.D. A 
perennial, with large leafy shoots, upto 12 feet long. It has a 
strong creeping root stock (rhizomes) and is a native of the 
moist forests of Southern India and Ceylon upto about 
4000 feet. It thrives best at 2000 to 4000 feet under natural 
shade preferring a moist, sloping place. The spice consists of 
fruit capsules which contain numerous small brown seeds. The 
capsules arc gathered before they get fully ripe. The seeds arc 
aromatic and used as an ingredient in compound preparations. 

Myristica fragrans, Houtt. 

MYR1STICACEAE 
Eng. Nutmeg. Tam. Jadhikai 
Nutmeg: A medium-sired large tree, usually 40-50 feet in 










tis 4 & ■ ’» 50 sW 

height, a native of the Molluccas. It it now cultivated in India 
Cey'on and in South East Asia. It thrives best in deep, loamy 
and wen-drained soil and in a hot and moist climate upto 2500 

lr is used along with betels and nuts in chewing and 
as a spjee in many food preparations. 

Mace. This consists of the net-like wrapper (aril) sur- 
rounding the nutmeg inside the husk. Mace is a much-esteemed 
spice, being used in confectionery and for culinary purposes. 

Piper nigram, Linn. * Kir 

PIPERACEAE 
Eng. Pepper. Tam, Milagu 

Pepper is one of the earliest known spices in the world 
and was formerly the staple commodity of trade between India 
and Europe. It is mentioned in the fourth century B C by 
Theophrastus who refers to two kinds of the spice,' apparently 
b aek pepper and long pepper White pep«er was mentioned 
' * b >' Dwtoorfdes. and it was supposed in the early days that 
white pepper was grown as a different plant. 

I is .1 perennial vine, indigenous to the moist low-country 
forests of South India. Cevlon ami Malaya. The pepper vine 
requires moist heat with shade, and thrives up to 2500 feet 
above sea level. Both < black’ and •white* pepper* are obtained 
irom the same plant. When the berries are red in colour, they 
are picked up and spread in the sun. These, when ground with 
the outer covering left on, form -black pepper ’ When it is deprived 
of the black covering, bv first soaking in water for 7 or 8 days 
and rubbing with feet or otherwise, ‘white pepper* is obtained. 
The important commercial varieties of pepper in Kerala are 
Kitlluvitly, Bjlankatfa, Karlmu/i*. KsnlfM Kaden, etc. and in Mysore, 
McWfwen, ICerrmalhgasera, AriUna Moratti and Dcddiga, One of 
the most interesting features of the'pepper vine is that it can be 
entirely female or male or bisexual. However, a large majority of 
the cultivated varieties are bisexual and arc therefore high 
yielding. 

















Tamarind iis indica, Linn. 

LEG U MINOS AE 
Eng. Tamarind. Tam. Puli 

A very common evergreen tree distributed all over the 
Southern parts of India. The fruit if an ingredient of curries, 
soups and chutnies, Tamarind is very largely used by all people* 
in the daily preparation of foodstuffs. 









































Zingiber officinale. Rose. 

f ‘ Z[ NGIBERACEAE jflr 

Eng Ginger. Tam. Inchi 

Ginger seems to have been one of the earliest spices. 
The name Zlnfiber seems to be derived from the Sanskrit San/aM 
through the Arabic Zwiibll. The Greeks and Romans appear t > 
have obtained it from the Arab traders who doubtless brought 
it iiom India. A herbaceous perennial with leafy shoots; grows 
to a height of 2 to 3 feet. The plant requires an equable hot 
and moist climate, n shaded situation, a rich well-tilled humous 
or loamy soil, and thrives in land to about 4000 feet. 

DRUGS AND NARCOTICS 

Cannabis sat ha, Linn. 

C anna bin ACEAE 
Eng. Indian Hemp. Tain. Ganja 

The hemp or ganja plant is a native of temperate pam 
of Aria near the Caspian Sea. Southern Siberia. Persia and Mia. 
It was at all events of very ancient cultivation It is said to 
have been introduced into Italy during the Roman period, and 
has gradually spread to all temperate and warm countries of 
both the Old and the New Worlds, It does not appear to have 
been known to the Ancient Egyptians. 

It is an annual erect herb up to 10 feet height. It is grown 
throughout India but is wild only in the Himalayas tipio (0,000 
Icet- This herb is best known for the various narcotic preparation*. 
The important constituents are a resin and a volatile oil; the 
resin is a potent intoxicant and a narcotic which produces a 
peculiar kind of intoxication attended with exhilarations of the 
spirits and hallucinations, said to be generally of a pleasing kind. 
It does not produce constipation nor lo*s of appetite It is uti¬ 
lised in three different forms in our count nr Ganja, Charas and 
Bhang. 

Gait^a: It is extracted from the dried flowering tops of 
the female plant covered with a resinous exudation. It is chiefly 
used as a smoke like tobacco, alone or in con j net ion with tobacco. 









Cforas; It is the resinous exudation covering all the arid 
parts of the plant; the exudation contains a large quantity of a 
tonic red oil. 

Bhang; It is the beverage prepared from an infusion of 
the dried leaves and flowering shoots with milk and other ingte- 
dieniv Of these three preparation*, bhang contains the least 
quantity of narotic drug whereas charas is practically the drug it* 
self and so more in toxical ing and narcotic than the others. The 
plant possesses anti spasmodic and anodyne powers for which it has 
been chiefly employed in medicine. It has been administered in 
the different forms of neuralgia, in spasmodic coughs and asthma, 
also in tetanus, hydrophobia and other anomalous spasmodic 
and painful diseases. 

Cinchona officinal*. Lion. 

RUBIACEAE 

Eng. Quinine, Tam. Koina 

Cinchona is one of the plant products that has made 
history. Botanists and plant collectors have undergone great 
hardships to bring the plant into cultivation to meet with our 
present demands. The medical value of the plant first became 
known in 1638 when Countess Chmchon, wife of the Viceroy of 
Peru, was cured by the use of cinchona bark powder, Cinchona 
bark is obtained from several species of Cinchona, a genus of 
trees belonging to the family Rubtaceot found truly wild only in 
South America but now extensively cultivated in Java, India, 
Ceylon and West Indies. In I860 Cinchona plantations were 
started in India, Java and Ceylon. 

The tree grows to a height of 35 feet at an elevation of 
6000 to 7500 feet. The active principles of the bark of several 
species of cinchona are quinine and the alkaloids cinchonine, 
cinchonidine and quiuidine. The methods of collecting the bark 
at the present time is known as ° uprooting.” It is done as soon 
as the tree reaches the period of growth; the trees are grubbed 
up and the bark it stripped from the trunk branches and roots. 
Another method practised in India is removing the bark in 












alternate longitudinal strips and covering the wounds with damp 
moss in order to allow a new hark to develop on the exposed 
surface. Analysts shows that the secor dary bark is richer in 
quinine than the natural bark. A third method known as shaving 
involves removing only the outer part of the hark by shaving 
with a took 

Cinchona ts used in all disease* of an exhausting nature 
such as malaria, small pox, gangrene, earbundc, dyseniarv, 
typhoid and pneumonia, 

As tonics, the barks in small doses are extensively employed 
in cases of debility with weak heart, Powd red bark is sometimes 
sprinkled over the surface of unhealthy ulcers; in such a case, it 
acts as astringent and antiseptic* 

Nicotians tabacum* Linn. 

SOLANACEAE ' "J | 1 

Eng Tobacco, Tam. Pugayilai 

The discovery of tobacco was made by Colutubus through 
an accident in the course of a voyage from Persia to Spain in 
1492 He and his men on landing in the little island of Tobagon 
were surprised to find the natives sniffing a powdered dry leaf 
with pleasure, and holding between their lips roughly-made roll* 
of dried-up leaves lit at one end, and blowing out the smoke 
immediately after inhalation through (he mouth. Columbus and 
his men tried these leaves and were pleased with intoxications. 
They took with them to Spain some quantity of the leaves and 
seeds, and that is how tobacco was introduced in Europe. Acc¬ 
ording to another account, tobacco was used by the Red Indians 
both for medicinal and ceremonial purposes. They used to inhale 
the smoke of the burning leaves through the nose by means of 
hoi low-forked cane, and the name of the instrument was given 
to the plant which came to be known as Tabacco in Spanish and 
Tobacco in English, Tobacco is said to have been introduced in 
India by the Portugese in the beginning of the 17th century A D 
There arc about 50 valid species of tobacco, hut only two i t, 
Ntcotl*n* tjfjjcum and N. nr tic* arc cultivateJ. India grows both 
the species. Nicotian* Ubacum belongs to the family Sofarjceae. 
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It is an annual plant growing to a height of a meter- The soil* 
niO't suited for tobacco cultivation are light to medium loam** 
As regards climatic conditions, a mean temperature of 70' to 90 F 
and an annual rainfall of 20" to 50* are ideal for tobacco culti¬ 
vation. 



Curing may be described as a process by which the bar* 
vested tobacco leaf is made ready for the market. Curing is 
essentially a drying process whereby most of the moisture in 
the leaf is removed. However, this process of drying is condu¬ 
cted in such a way as to produce certain well-defined and 
desirable qualities in different type* of tobacco. There are 
four methods of curing namely (!) flue curing (2) air curing 
(3) fire curing and (41 sun curing. The flue-curing process consists 
of three distinct stages, tl) yellowing (2) giving the eotoui 
and (3) drying of the leaf. During yellowing, the leaf is kept 
at a low temperature of 90* to 95® F and high humidity till it 
attains a bright lemon yrltow colour* It takes about 24 to 40 hours 
After yellowing, the temperature is raised gradually and the burnt* 
ditv lowered to secure fixation of the yellow colour. At the end of 
the second stage, the temperature it raised to 160 ° F to dry the 
midrib. 


Flue CJring is the quickest method of curing, taking about 
5 to 6 days to complete. Flue-cured tobacco is generally used 
for the manufacture of cigarettes. 

The alkaloid nicotine is a most energetic poison. As 
a medicine, tobacco leaf owes it* value to it* powerfully sedative 
and anti-spasmodic properties. In overdoses, it acts as as aero- 
narcotic poison, and it especially affects the action of the heart, ll 
is given as medicine in tetanus, dropsical affection, spasmodic 
asthma, spasmodic colic and as a means of inducing muscular 
relaxation. The enormous consumption of tobacco is of course 
not a* medicine but in the various modes of smoking, snuffing , 
.iqJ chewing which arc in common use in nearly every part of 

the world. 












The cultivation of the poppy plant dates from early 
time for Dioscorides (2nd century AD) mentions the collection 
of it in Asia Minor, As a medicine, it was used by the Roman 
physicians of the second century A.D. 
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The opium poppy is an annual herb lhai grows to a height 
of two to four feet. It is grown in Europe At present, it is 
found throughout Europe* Am, North Western Africa and North 


I 


America. The yield of opium is great only when the plant is 
grown in the temperate regions. At present the great opium- 


producing countries arc India. China. Persia and Turkey. 


Opium is well-known and a valuable narcotic drug is 
obtained from the milky juice of unripe fruit capsules of the opium 
poppy. The drug is obtained by making slight incisions or sciat- 
chcs in the green unripe fruit, from which the milky-white juice 
exudes; by the morning* the milky juice will have coagulated in 
the fruit, and is then collected and made into halls, which form 
the ordinary opium of commerce. From this. Morphia, the active 
principle is obtained. 

Pereira says, •* Opium is, undoubtedly, the most 
important and valuable remedy of the whole of matttb 
medics. But its enormous consumption by the habitual opium 
eau-rs. causes more misery to human race than any other drug," 
In overdoses, it is a powerful poison, causing intense sleepiness 
which passes into a condition of stupor or coma, with gradually 
increasing slowness of respiration, feebleness of pulse and con¬ 
tracted pupils followed by death. Its eflects arc principally 
extended on the brain and nervous system and through the latter 
tt affects, more or less, every organ of the body. 





Opium is used in painful inflammatory affections as in 
peritomti, acute pleurisy, and pneumonia. It is also of great use 
in haemorrhages and mucousMiseases, for diminishing the amount 
of urine and in genito-urinary diseases. In rheumatic and neurotic 
affections, in strangulated hern in, colic of rectum and in numerous 
other affections, the use of opium is also frequently attended with 
the best of results, 

DRUGS 

The term 'drugs* includes all materials of animal, veget¬ 
able and inorganic origin which have been employed by man to 
alleviate his physical suffering, Here however only some of the 













mote important vegetable products so employed by man are des¬ 
cribed. 

Ahrtis prcaHorjuv. Linn. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Tam. Crab’s Eye Tam. Gundumani 

Found throughout India, a perennial twiner. The root is 
described as emetic and useful in poisoning. Internally the seeds 
are described as poisonous and useful in affections of the nervous 
system, and externally, in skin diseases, ulcers, affections of the 
heart. 

The seeds reduced to a paste are rccomendcd to be anlird 
locally in %tiffne« of the shoulder joint, paralysis and other 
nervous diseases. In leucoderma. a paste composed of the seeds 
and plumbago root is applied as a stimulant dressing. In alope¬ 
cia, a paste of the seed is recommended to be rubbed on the 
bare scalp. 

The seeds are used as a purgative, but in large doses are 
an acrid poison. When boiled with milk, the seeds are said to 
make a very powerful tonic for the nervous system Taken int¬ 
ernally by woman, the seed disturbs the uterine functions and 
prevents conception. For the latter purposes, 4 to 6 seeds are 
swallowed every' day in 2 doses for several days after each men* 
strnation. The powdered seeds arc taken as snuff in cases of 
violent headache arising from cold. The leaves are steeped in 
warm mustard oil and applied over the seat of pain in rheuma* 
tism. The juice of the fresh leaves, mixed with some bland oil 
and applied externally, seems to relieve local pain, 

Aegk* mirmelos, Corr. 

RUTACEAE 
Eng. Bad Tam. Vitvam 

Bad tree grows throughout India in dry hilly places. It 
grows to a height of 30 to 40 feci It is extensively cultivated 
and frequently planted near Hindu temples. 

Bael fruit is said to possess astringent properUcs, It is 








regarded in India as a valuable remedy in diarrhoea, dysentry. 
habitual oonstipation and irregularity of bowels and in pile* 
The bark b used in the ease of palpitation of the heart, and the 
leaves, in asthma. 

Andrographis paniculate, Nees. 

ACANTHACEAE 

Eng. Great Chirala Tam. Nclavembu 

An annual, a very common plant in all parts of India, 
growing in dry shady places. It tastes bitter and has tonic and sto¬ 
machic properties. It Has been employed with benefit in cases oi 
general debility in convalescence after fevers and in the advanced 
stages of dysentry. It is also used in the treatment of colic and 
several forms of dyspepsia. 

Bam bus* urundinaeeae. Ret?.. 

GRAMINEAE 

Eng. Bamboo Tam. Moongil 

Found throughout the plains and low hills of India; wild 
and cultivated. 

The tender leaves of this plant are used along with black 
pepper and common salt to check diarrhoea in cattle. The most 
efficient application for dislodgeroent of worms in ulcers is a 
poultice made by pounding the young shoots of the bamboo. 
The leaf bud b used as a decoction to encourage the free dis¬ 
charges of the menses when it is scanty. The bark cures eruptions 
The silcceous section formed on the joints of the stem in the female 
plants i* a very useful medicine for paralytic complaints and 
poisonings. 

Caesalpinia bonducella. Hem. 

LEGU MI NOS AE. 

Eng. Physic Nut Tam. Kalarchikkai 

It it a woody climber met with throughout India. The 
seeds are used in India as tonic. They have been employed with 
success in intermittent fever. The powdered kernels are mixed 
with castor oil and used as an citemal application in incipient 













u%ed Tor paralysis. The root bark it more valuable than the seed 
and is used in the treatment of intermittent fever and as a tonic. 


t ardiovpernium halit acshtim. Linn. 

SAPINDACEAE 

Lug. Balloon Vine Tam. Mudakaltan. 


f ound throughout India, chiefly in Bengal and the North 
Western Slates. A sub-scan dent annual. Sanskrit texts describe 
the root as emetic, laxative and stomachic. Combined with other 
medicines, it is prescribed in rheumatism, nervous diseases, piles, 
etc. The leaves are administered in plumonic complaints. The 
leaves, mixed with castor oil. are employed internally in rheuma- 
tism and lumhago. The whole plant rubbed up with milk is 
applied in rheumatism and stiffness of the limb*. The leaves 
mixed with jaggery and boiled in oil is a good specific for sore eyes. 
The whole plant, steeped in milk is successfully applied to re¬ 
duce swellings and hardened tumours. It is also a demulcent 
in gonorrhea and pulmonary affections. 


Cassia anguvtifolia, Vahl. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng. Tin neve l li Senn Tam. Senna 


A small shrub grown extensively in India and Arabia. 
Senna is extensively employed as a brisk and safe purgative. Senna 
is well suited for children, elderly persons and delicate females. 


Cyperus rotnodus, Linn, 
CYPERACEAE 

Eng. Nut Grass Tam. Koraikl/hangu 



A common plant. Tall, glabrous, slender plant, The root 
is considered stomachic, and is used for washing the hairs. 
Also regarded as diaphoroetic and dieuritic. 1 he root is given 
in conjunction with valerian in cases of epilepsy. The root i§ 
astringent, and useful in diarrhoea. A demotion is used in 
gonorrhea and also in syphilitic affections. 









Eclipta a 


Tam. Kansalankan... 


COM! 



Found throughout India. An annual erect slender weed. 
It is principally used as a ionic and In hepatic and spleen en¬ 
largements. and in various chronic skin diseases. There is a popular 
opinion that the herb taken internally and applied externally will 
turn the hair black. The fresh juke of the leaves rubbed on the 
shaven scalp for the purpose of promoting the growth of hair. 

The juke, in combination with aromatic, is a ionic and 
two drops of it with eight drops of honey arc administered to 
new born babies suffering from catarrh. It is extemalty used for 
ulcers, and an antiseptic for wounds in cattle. The expressed 
juke is used as the best form of adminiitraion in hepatic 
derange meets. The fresh plant is applied with sesamura oil in 
elephantiasis, and the expressed juke in affections of the liver 
and dropsy* It is anodyne and absorbent and relieves headache 
when applied with a little oil. The juioc of the leaves is given 
in one teaspoonful doses in jaundice and fevers. The root h 
applied in conjunctivitis and galled necks of cattle. 

Gmelina usiatica. Linn. 

VERBENACEAE 

Eng. Rais-madre dedem Tam. NUak-kumil 

A large straggling shrub found in Bengal and Northern 
states. Used for rheumatistrii pains in the loins and syphilitic 
diseases. The root is in great request in Goa as an antidote to 
every poison. The leaves and young shoots of this shrub abound 
with a thick viscid mucilage which i» imparted readily to cold 
water, which when impregnated is employed in the treatment of 
gonorrhea to allay urine odour. At the present time the root is 
principally employed as a demulcent for gonorrhea and catarrh 
of the bladder. 



Lawsonia inermis* Linn. 

LYTHRACEAE 
Eng. Henna Tam. Maruthani 


Very common throughout India. A glabrous, erect shrub 
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The leaves, combined with oil are used as an external application 
in headache. They are applied to the soles of the feet in 
small pox and arc supposed to prevent the eyes being affected by 
the diseases They also have the reputation of promoting the 
healthy growth of the hair and nails. The bark is given in 
jaundice and enlargement of the spleen, and as an alternative in 
leprosy and obstinate skin diseases. In decoction it U applied to 
bunts An infusion of the flowers is said to cure headache, and 
to be a good application to bruises. The fresh leaves are rubbed 
over the soles of the feet in diseases known as burning of feet. 

M a llot us pbilippincnsi\ Muell. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 
Eng, Kamilla Tree Vam. Kapil a 

This tree is widely distributed throughout India. Kama I a 
acts speedI'y and actively as a purgative. It is used for expul¬ 
sion of tapeworms. It has been used externally in ring-worm. 

Miehelia chanipact, Linn. 

MAG NOLI ACEAE 
Eng. Champaca Tam. Shcmbagam 

According to Sanskrit texts, the flowers of this plant are 
bitter and are useful in treating leprosy, boils and itch. The 
flowers and fruits are considered bitter, and are used in dyspepsia, 
nausea, and fever. The leaves, anointed with ghee, and sprinkled 
over with the powder of cumin seeds, are put around the head 
in cases of puerperal mania, delirium and maniacal excitement. 
The flower* mixed with sesamum oil form an external application 
which is often prescribed in vertigo, The flowers are useful as 
die untie in renal diseases and in gonorrhea. The perfumed oil 
prepared from the flowers is a useful application in cephalalgia, 
ophthalmia and gout, and the oil of the seeds is rubbed over 
the abdomen to relieve flatulence. The juice of the leases is 
given with honey in cates of colic. The seeds and fruits are said 
to be useful for healing cracks in the feet and the root is descri¬ 
bed as purgative. 







NfUimbium speciosum, Wild. 

NYMPHAEACEAE 
Eng Lotut Taro. Thamarai 

Found throughout India. An erect, targe herb of still 
water*, extensively creeping. 

In bleeding piles* the filaments of lotut arc given along 
with honey and fresh butter. The large leaves are used as cool 
bed sheen in high fever with much heat and burning of the skin- 
The seeds are used to check vomit ting and given to children as 
die untie. The seeds form a cooling medicine for cutaneous dis¬ 
eases and leprosy and are considered as an antidote for poisons. 
The flowers are used as an astringent in diarrhoea, cholera* fever 
and diseases of the liver and are also recommended as a cardiac 
tonic* A sherbet of this plant is used as refrigerant in small pox* 
and is said to stop eruption and is used also in all eruptive 
fevers- The root is used as paste in ring worm and other cutane¬ 
ous affections. The milky viscid juice of the leaf and flower 
stalk is used in diarrhoea. The powdered root is prescribed for 
piles m a demulcent, also for dysentery and dyspepsia. 


Ocimum sanctum, Linn. 

LABIATAE 

Eng Sacred Basil Tam. Thulasi 


Found throughout tropical and hotter parts of India A 
strongly-scented perennial. Herbaceous erect plant, one to two 
feet high, softly, patently hairy. The leaves have expectorant 
properties, and their juice is used in catarrh and bronchitis. 
This preparation also is applied to the skin in ring worm. 
An infusion of the leaves is used as a stomachic in gastric 
disorders of children* and in hepatic affections. The root is 
given in the form of decoction as diaphoretic in malarial 
fevers. The seeds are mucilaginous and domukeitt, and are 
given in disorder* of the gemto-urinury systems* The juice 
of the leaves dtopped into the car is said to be a good remedy 
for earache. 












Piper cubeba. Lion. 

PIPERACEAE 

Eng. Cubeb Tam. Vaalmilaku 

This pepper is found wild in lava, and Sumatra It i$ 
cultivated in other parts of the world also. Cubeb has stimulant 
and dieurittc properties. Their stimulant effects are especially 
manifested on the genito-urniary mucous membrane they are much 
employed in gonorrhea and gleet. In gonorrhea they should 
not be administered until the active inflammatory symptoms 
have subsided. 

Qtiercus infectoria, Oliver. 

FACACEAE 

Eng. Gall Tam. M&asakai 

It is a kind of oak growing m many parts of Asia. It 
grows in India. It is a powerful vegetable astringent. In the 
form of decoction or when powdered, galls have been recommen¬ 
ded as an antidote in poisoning. The tincture when diluted with 
water forms a very useful and convenient astringent gargle to 
wash- The diluted tincture may be also employed to lessen 
discharges from mucus membrane, as in gleet. 

Rauwolfia scrpent! ana. Benih. 

APOCYNACEAE 

Eng. Common Snake Dog Bane Tam. Ctuvanamelpodi 

Found in the tropical Himalayan range and plains near 
the foot of the hills and Western Ghats. A small erect glabrous 
shrub. It is held in high esteem as an andidote to snake bites. 
It is also valued as a tonic and febrifuge. The juice of the 
leaves ii instilled into the eyes, as a remedy for the removal of 
opacities of the cornea. The root with amiefocWa indie* is given 
in cholera. But at present the active principle from the root is 
much used in Wood-pressure; the decoction of the root is employed 
in labour to increase uterine contraction. 





The true sandalwood it indigenous in Mysore and Madurai 
in India. Sandalwood has a reputation of being a remedy in 
fevers, indigestion* palpitation and many other affections. The 
powdered wood* made into a paste with water, is a corn toon 
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. application in irifl imnutory affect ton i and in tie in disease* The 
volatile oil has also been recommended as a remedy ia gonorrhea. 

Seme carpus auacardima, Linn. 

ANACARD1ACFAE ^ t, 

Eng Marking Nut Tree Tam. Sherankottai 

A tropical tree throughout the hotter parts of India, la 
Hindu medicine, the ripe fruits are regarded as acrid, heat 
stimulant, digestive, nervine and are used in dyspepsia, piles, skin 
diseases and nervous debility. Mohnmedan writers consider the 
juice of the pericarp to be hot and dry. useful in all kinds of skin 
diseases and epilepsy. It is also administered for weakness of memo¬ 
ry. It is used as a specific in all kinds of veneral diseases. A brown 
gum which exudes from the bark, is a valuable medicine in veneral 
and leprous affections. An oil from the nut acts as a vesicant 
in rheumatism and sprains. 

The oil is also of great service in asthma, secondary sy* 
philis. neuralgia and paralysis. The fruits are fried in mustard oil 
and used for curing leucodenua. The leucordcrmic spots show spots 
of fresh deposition of pigments, and after a prolonged use, dis¬ 
tinct change of colour U generally got. The oil ia Irritant to 
the whole of the digestive tract in big doses. In medical dose, 
it increases appetite and powerfully increases the secretions. It 
»• a good cardiac tonic. Under its influence many cardiac troub¬ 
les are noticed to subside m a short time* The rate of the heart 
beat ts usually increased. The drug is generally respiratory sti¬ 
mulant. It was tried with success in several cases of pneumonia. 
It was used in cases of epidemic dropsy of the legs successfully. 

Scsbania aegyptiaca,Pcrs. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng, Common Seshan Tam. CHithagathi 

A weedy tree like herb found throughout India. The seeds 
are used to reduce enlargement of the spleen. The seeds are 
applied in the form of ointment to eruptioos for which the juice 
of the bark is also given internally The leaves arc applied in 
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the form of a poultice to hydrocele and rheumatic swelling* and 
also to promote absoption of boils and abcesset. The root well 
crushed and made into a paste, is an excellent application lor 
scorpion stings- 

StrychiwK uux-fomica* Linn. 

LOGANIACEAE 
Eng. Nux-vomica Tam. Yetti 

This tree is common to many parts of Southern India. It 
is cultivated for its seeds. Nux-vomica possesses valuable nervine 
tonic and stimulant properties. They have been found of special 
value in the treatment of paralysis, lead poisoning, also in neu¬ 
ralgia, impotance, incontinence of urine, epilepsy and other 
affections. Nux-vomica bark it used as local application to lep¬ 
rous, syphilitic and other obstinate eruptions. A decoction of the 
leaves is also used as an external application in rheumatism 

Tepbrosia purpurea, Per a. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Eng. Wild Indigo Tam. Kaavali 

Found throughout India. A copiously-branched sub-erect 
herbacicms perennial. The plant is deobstrueot and dieuretic, use¬ 
ful in cough and tightness of the chest, obstructions of the liver, 
spleen and kidneys. It is recommended as a good purifier of the 
blood and for boils and pimples. It is used in combination with 
cannabis latfva leaves as a remedy for bleeding piles and with black 
pepper, as a dieuretic, especially useful in gonorrhea- 






Terminal I a chebala. Ret?. 

COMBRETACEAE 

Eng. Black myrobalan Tam. Kadukkay 

A large deciduous tree, found all over India particularly 
from Kumaon to Bengal, it is a laxative, stomachic tonic and 
alternative. The seeds arc used in fevers, cough, asthma, urinary 
disease, piles, intestinal worms, chronic diarrhoea, flatulences 
vomitting. hiccup, heart-diseases, enlarged spleen and liver. As 
an alternative tonic for promoting strength, preventing the effect. 
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j'td prolonged life. The fruit* are used as a medicine for 
t soi e-throat. A fruit finely powdered is used as a dentifrice, 
said to he useful tor bleeding and ulceration of gums. A fruit, 
coarsely powdered and smoked in a pine, affords relief in a fit 
of asthma. Water in which the fruits are kept for the night is 
considered a very cooling wash for the eyes. The ashes mixed 
with butler form a good ointment for sores. 

Toddalia asiatiea. Lam* 

RUTACEAE 

Eng, h orest Pepper Tam. Milagarani 

A common plant in Southern India. Toddalia root was 
formerly esteemed in European practice as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
If is regarded in India as a valuable stimulating tonic. It is the 
best remedy for the remittent jungle fever, commonly known as 
hill-fever Dr. Bidie says that he know* "no single remedy in which 
active stimulant, carminative and tonic properties arc so happily 
combined as in this drug". Warming says, ‘ that in constitutional 
debility, and in convalescence after febrile and eihauilifig diseases 
it is apparently a remedy of great value/’ In India it is usually 
administered in the forms of tincture and infusion. 

* i- 

Veronia anthelmintica, \M11d, * M 

COMPOS IT AE 
Eng Purple Flea Bane, Tam. Kaitu Seeragam. 

Found throughout India. A tall robust leafy annual. In 
Indian medicine, the seeds are of great repute as a remedy for 
leucodcrma and other diseases- It is given internally to remove 
worms from the intestine, and a poultice or plaster of it is used 
to disperse cold tumours. The seeds are considered to be as 
powerfully anthelmintic and are also an ingredient of a compound 
powder prescribed in snake bites. The infusion of the seeds is 
given for coughs and against flatulence. The juice of the learn 
is given to cure phlegmatic discharges from the nostrils. 


■ 




Many vegetable djes have been now superceded by arti¬ 
ficial dyes, such as aniline, alizarine and other products of coal 
tar. But certain vegetable dye* are still of some commercial impor¬ 
tance. Vegetable dyestuffs are extracted by processes of fermen¬ 
tation. boiling and treatment with chemicals Various shade* 
may be obtained from a single dye by the use of different mor¬ 
dants with w'hich the fabric* to be dyed are treated- 

Early Egyptian pictures show red, yellow* and green cloth. 
By 1500 B. C. striped red. deep blue and yellow doth became 
fashionable. As early as 2000 B.C.* the dyeing of linen and lea¬ 
ther was not only an individual craft but a temple industry. In 
Hellenistic times, dyeing became a state monopoly. According to 
Pliny, “ the ancient Egyptians were expert dyer* and acquainted 
with the me of mordants which, it would seem they derived from 
Hindustan *\ The early history of the development of dyeing 
cannot be exactly traced, is there seems to be no literature on the 
subject in existence. There arc, however* certain facts of history 
and tradition which tend to show that the process of dyeing was 
not unknown to early Indians in the earlier part of the Brahmanical 
age. For example, Rama, who ruled at Ayodhya, is known to 
have been fond of using yellow-coloured garments. Blue and 
yellow are said to have been favourite colours with Krishna and 
red with Hanumin, In the Institutes of Manu, certain preceru 
regarding the use of colours and sale of dye stuffs and dyed fabrics 
by the Brahmans are mentioned. The indent Indians succesfully 
practised the art and were able to produce coloured patterns 
upon woollen and cotton fabrics by processes analogous to those 
now in use- The art of dyeing as a whole seems to have been 
cultivated with greater energy by the Moghals. 

Acacia catechu, Willd. 

LEGUMINOSAL 

Eng. Catechu. Tam. Kauiukkitti. 

A spiny tree common In the dry forests of South India. 
The chief product of the tree ii catechu which is an important 








catecholan. It i< obtained by cutting the wood into chips and 
th«n placing them in a sieve inside a boiler with water below 
As the water boils the steam passes through the chips and extra¬ 
cts the Kath which is taken as sediment and dried. Catechu 

* 

produces the various shade* of brown colour. 

Berberis nristaf*, D, C. 

BERBER JDEAE > 

Eng. Barberry. Tam. Mullukkata. 

A tree commonly found in South Indian hills. T.c stem 
and root yield an yellow dye. It is used for dyeing leather. 

Berber is iicpulcfisis, Spreng. 

BERBER I DEAE 

Eng. Holly Leaved Berberry, Tam. Mullukkadambtt. 

An evergreen shrub or tree of Nilgiris and other hill t, - 
ges at 5000 to 8000 ft. The root and the stem yield an yellow 
dye. Used in colouring leather. The colour exists chiefly in the 
bark. It is one of the best dyes in India. 

Bi\a orellana, Linn. 

BIXACEAE * ‘ - 1* 

Eng. A mat to. Tam, Aavatti, 

An evergreen American tree cultivated «n various parts of 
South India. The red pulpy covering of the seed yields the 
A mat to dye. The dye is of a bright yellow colour and imparts 
a deep orange colour to silk and cotton. It U also used to 
colour butter, cheese, confectionery, hair-oils, shoe polishes, door 
polishes and pharmaceutical oinmentt, It is occasionally u%ed 
for colouring feathers, was. ivory, bones etc. 

Crocus salhus, Linn, 

1R1DACEAE 

Frig. Saffron. Tam. Kungumappu 

A perennial herb extensively cultivated in Kashmir. It is 
chiefly used in Europe as a dye and to colour cheese, pudding 







etc. In India it i* rarely used for dyeing cloth owing to its 
costliness. It yields an yellow' dye. 




Curcuma tonga, Linn. 

* J ZINGIBER ACEAE 

Eng. Turmeric- Tam, Manjal. 

A small plant cultivated in all parts of South India, The 
rhizomes or underground stem con tam > a yellow dye. It requi- 
re* no mordant to dye cotton fibre and gives a golden yellow 
colour to wool and an orange to scarlet colour to cotton. The 
action of an alkali changes its colour to red. In combination 
with sad lower and indigo, it produces different shades of green 
and orange. It is also used for colouring food materials 


Frvlhrina indiea, Li an. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng. Indian Coral Tree. Tam Kalyanamurongai, 

A deciduous tree common in South India, often planted 
for ornament. The hark yields an yellow dye- The dried red 
flowers yield a red dye. 

Indigofeni tinctoria, Linn, 

J LEGUMINOSAE 

Eng. Indigo. Tam. Neel am. 

Indigo is grown in almost all districts except those in the 
Himalayan region. It is a small shrub The plant is ready for 
cutting just before flowering. The leaves yield the natural indigo 
of commerce which forms one of the most important dyestuffs, 

. As a vegetable blue dye, it is unrivalled because of its great natu¬ 
ral fastness, both to light and water; it is used for dyeing and 
painting. The dye is prepared either from the gjeen leaves or 
from the dry leaves. 

Low son iu iiitennis, Linn, 

LYTHRACEAE #•* 

Eng- Henna- Tam. Maruthani 

It is a small, elegant and swceily-scentcd tree cultivated 
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commonly throughout India. The leaves con lain an orange dye 
Henna is rarely used as a dye, but is a favourite with ladies who 
paint their Angers, nails and feet by cover mg them with a paste 
prepared for thU purpose by pounding the freshly-plucked leaves. 
The colour it imparts is bright orange. It is also used for dye¬ 
ing hair. The decoction of the leaves is occasionally used for 
dyeing cloth. 

Malkitus philippinesis, Muell. 

EUPHOR Rl ACEAE 

Eng. Kamala Tree- Tam, Kapil* 

A small tree common all over South India The dye is 
obtained from its fruit in the form of a red powder found in¬ 
side the capsules. In the presence of alkaline carbonates, it produ¬ 
ces deep red solutions. A very fine and durable fiery orange col¬ 
our is imparted to silk by the solution obtained by dissolving the 
colouring matter with the aid of alkalies. 

Nyctanthes arbor -trfct Is* Linn. 

OLEACEAE . ^3® i 

Eng- Coral Jasmine. Tam. Pavalamatli. 

An evergreen tree of ten feet cultivated in gardens for its 
fragrant flowers. The orange-coloured corolla tubes yield an 
orange or golden dye which is not durable The dye however 
it used for silk in combination with turmeric. 

Oldcnlandia umbellata, Linn, 

RUBIACEAE 

Eng. Chay Root. Tam. Chaya Vaer. 

A small plant which occurs in sandy soils all over South 
India. The root yields a red dye; with alum as a mordant, it is 
used for dyeing red sarcet and hand kerchiefs. 

Pterocarpos santaUois*, Lion. 

^ h LF.OUMINOSAE. 

Eng. Red Sandal Wood, Tam. Chegappu tandiinam. 

It it a small tret found in South India. The heart wood 







contains a reef colour. It is used as a pigment for mariung idols 
and the forehead in ceremonies. It is used for dycatig cloth. It 
is equally used for dyeing leather and staining wood. 

Punka granatuivn Linn. 

PUNICACEAE 

Ei»g. Pomegranate. Tam. Maadulai* 

It is a small tree cultivated throughout India in gardens 
for the sake of its fruits The rind gives a greenish yellow colour, 
itie nod is also used as mordant. The flowers produce a light 
red hut fleeting colour. 

R tibia cardi folia, Linn. 

RUBIACEAE 

Eng. Indian Madder. Tam. Mangitte 

A herbaceous creeper, found throughout the hilly part* of 
South India. The plant yields a red dye and the root is much 
used for dyeing coarse cloth. The root and the lower twigs are 
the dyc-yiddmg portions. It is also used in calico printing. 

Tod dal it astatic*, Pcrs 

RUBIACEAE 

Tam. Milagarani. 

A large climbing shrub cowman all over South India. The 
root bark contains an yellow dye which is extracted by the help 
of water 

VentUago ma dm spa tana, Garin. 

RHAMNACEAE 

* 

Eng. Buck Thom. Tam. Vcmbadam. 

A large climbing shrub of the drier forests of South India. 
The root bark contains a valuable dye. It yields a beautiful 
chocolate colour. The dye is largely used for cotton doth. 

WrigfcCia tinctoHa, Br. * j 

APOCYNACEAE 

Eng. Dyer's Oleander. Tam. Yeppaalai. 

A tree common all over South India. The leaves yield a 
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kind of mdigo. The weds are said to he used as an adjunct 
to other materials in dyeing. 

TANS 

The operation of '*tanning** consist! of the conversion of 
hides and skins into leather. TMs chance is effected by the use of 
certain vegetable products called tanning materials which contain 
a peculiar compound known as tannin, having the property of 
combining with the substance of hides and skins to form leather, 
thus converting a material which readily decays into one which is 
proverbially stable. Tannin occurs in all part* of plants, but 
appears to be most concentrated in those portions which are of 
relatively little use to the plants as living agents viz., the bark of 
the stem or root, the rind or husk of the fruit or the heartwood 
though in a few cases it occurs in large quantities in the living 
parts of the plants e.g. in the leaves and roots. 

Some of the most important tanning materials are: 

Acacia fantesiana, Willd. 

LEGUMINOSA6 

Eng. Cassie Tam. Pci velum 

An American shrub cultivated in various parts of South 
India. The bark and pods are used as tanning material. 

Altii/zia procera, Benth. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Ling. White Siris. Tam. Kondavagai 

A large deciduous tree common all over South India. 
The bark is used for tanning. 

Avicennia officinalis, Linn. 

VERftEN ACEAE 

Eng. White Mangrove. Tam, Uppatum 

A shrub of the salt marshes and tidal forests of South 
India* The bark is used as a tanning material, 
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Bauhmia \ahlii, Wrigh. Arn 
LEGUMINOSAE 


Eng. Camel's Foot Climber, Tam, Segappu-tnanchorL 

A medium-sized tree, flowering during the hot season. It is 
distributed throughout India in the dry forests- The bark is used 

for tanning, 



Hymenodictyan excel sum, Wall. 

RUBIACEAE 


Eng. Bustard Cidar. Tam. Kadappu. 

A large tree found throughout South India. The hark is 
used ns a tanning material. 


Psiditini guajava, Linn. 
MYRTACAE 


Eng. Guava. Tam. Koyya. 

A small evergreen tree cultivated throughout South India 
and other parts of India. The leaves are employed in tanning. 


ferminalta cfaebula. Ret/, 

COMBRETACEAE 

hng. Black MyrobaJan Tam. Kadukkay. 


A large tree common all over South India. The fruit is 
used for tanning. 


CORK 

Qoercus saber, Linn. 
FAGACEAE 

Eng Cork. Tam. Kaark. 




The meaning of the word “Cork ” as applied to-day is 
derived from the Arabic “KalaTa” meaning to stop the steam 
of ships. The cork-producing countries, practically covering the 
whole of Portugal and Spain. Tunis and Algeria, rank nest in 
importance to Southern France including Corsica. 




* 
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The cork oak attaint a height or about 40 feet and a I 
times reaches 150 feet and measures as much as 4 feet in dia¬ 
meter It flourishes beat io an attitude of 1000 feet to >000 feet 
« in an average mean temperature of 55* F. The corkwood 
or cork of commerce is the external part of the thick outer hark 
of the cork oak tree which may be removed from the same tree 
at intervals of 8 to 10 years after it attains an age of about 20 
years. The stripping generally takes place during July and August 
and it Is a process which demands skill and care. The thickness 
of the bark ranges from 1 2? centimeters to 6 &6 centimeters. 
The first stripping of the cork is not as fine in quality as that of 
the third and subsequent strippings. At the age of about forty 
years the oak begins to yield its best cork. The harvested oork 
fresh from the plant is raw corkwood with bark. The raw cork* 
wood is chemically treated; mechanically compressed, graded and 
cut first into slabs and then into the required shape for the market 

Cork tt exceedingly light, compressible and a poor conduc¬ 
tor of heat and sound Cork finds extensive application in mak¬ 
ing stoppers, cork-boards, cigarette tips, different types of handles, 
buoys, life-belts, foot-wear, hats, sporting equipment, linoleum 
and linotilei, artificial limbs, in lining entomological cases, in 
air-conditioning and in sotuulitrnoling apartments. 

SEA WEEDS 

Several marine algae of economic importance, including 
GelMiam and Gractiirij. occur on Indian coasts- Several species 
e f. Psrohyra vulgaris, CtJJdJum ctrnium etc., are used as food In 
Japan and China and these arc cultivated in Japan. Similarly 
Cbondrui criJpvi. Laminaria ucchirino and ftftedymcnia pefmati arc 
eaten in Ireland, Scotland and America. A few of the algae 
belonging to the genera GtlWam, GracOiria and UJva and occwring 
on the coasts of India are also edible. The food value of algae, 
however, tt low. Tbdr carbohydrates, chiefly glactans, manaam. 
pentosans etc. arc not easily digested by gastric enzymes. Most 
of these species do not contain cell ulnae, and starch is found 
only in a few. Several of them arc poor in proteins and fat. 
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but they contain vitamins. But from time immemorial, marine 
algae have formed a very important part of the food of the 
Japanese people. At present perhaps *<* or seven different kinds 
of sea weeds arc used in a single meal. The national diet in 
Japan consists of rice, fish and sea weeds, 

The marine algae are used as manure, particularly in areas 
where large quantities become available as drift weed. They 
supply mainly potash and a small amount of nitrogen, and the 
organic matter in them increases the humus content of the soil. 
The burnirg of sea weeds for the recovery of potash and iodine 
is an old industry in Scotland, Norway. France and Japan, 2$ 
percent of world's annual production of iodine i* contributed 
by sea weeds. 

Agar-agar: The dried aqueous extract of some of the species 
of red algae is known as agar-agar or agar. It comes into the 
market in the form of translucent sheets, rectangular blocks, 
flakes, sheaves of ribbons and also as powder. Commercial agar 
varies in colour from yellow to pink or black- The best quali¬ 
ties are nearly colourless. Agar-agar has Fong been used as food 
* by the Chinese and the Japanese, ft is eaten in the sauces etc. 
ft is also used in Europe and in other countries in ice creams, 
jdlies, and jams. In recent times it has found various industrial 
uses as a sizing material, emulsifying agent, in the dyeing and 
* printing of textiles and in the finishing of leather. Agar-agar 
is a constituent of several high grade adhesives. It is also used 
in medicine. Medical agar agar should not yield more than S % 
percent of ash. It has little nutritive value and b mainly employed 
in laxatives. It is also used in dressing certain types of wounds 
because of its inhibitory action on blood clotting. Biscuits made 
from these are given to diabetic patients. The most important 
use of agar-agar it for the preparation of culture media in bacterio¬ 
logy, Its chief advantage is that, unlike gelatine, it is not liqui¬ 
fied by any organism, ft forms firm jelly without refrigeration. 

A/f/nic idd : Alginic acid or algin is an interesting techni¬ 
cal product obtained from certain Laminarias by extraction with 
sodium carbonate, ft is principally used as a stabiliser in food 
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'ndiKtfiev such as ice cream manufacture* The salt h generally 
used fur many purposes for which gums and pectins arc employed, 
e< g. stabilisers, tiling materials. Solutions of sodium alginate 
dissolve shellac. The lacquer, whan it dries, gives a tough and 
tenacious film which is rendered insoluble by treatment with acids 

Prophyra lenera, Rbcdyrntnl* rffi recta and Ufvi factuct are 
some of the edible algae that arc exhibited. Agar-agar is prepa 
red from the following sea weeds: 

\. Gelid turn micropterum, 2. GnctUria er asu, 3 GncilvU hchrnoirfes 
Iodine and Algin arc prepared from the following sea weeds: 

Sargtstum mwricitum, Sargasrum Untrrimum, Satgauum wtghtll. 







PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Before (he invention of paper, man's record* were carved 
in stone, inscribed on dry tablet-*, or written on papyrus. Pipy fits 
was the prccusor of paper, and it was manufactured in Egypt as 
early as 2400 B. C. It was made by stripping the coarse fibres 
from the papryut plant, laying them in crisscross fashion on a 
hard, smooth surface and pressing them to form a sheet. The 
surface was smoothed by rubbing with ivory or stone. Many 
papyrus manuscripts are still in existence 


The discovery of the art of paper making is attributed to 
the Chinese. The exact date of this discovery is not known. But 
must historians record that it was about 105 A. D., since it was 
in that year that the invention was officially reported to the Empe¬ 
ror by Tasi Lun to whom the credit for it is usually given. 
The first papers seem to have been made to some extent from the 
inner hurl of the paper mulberry tree and to a large extent from 
bamboo. The Chinese established a paper mill at Samarkand 
■sometime during the sixth century A. D. The Arabs captured the 
city of Samarkand in 704 A, D and learned the art of paper* 
making. In 795 A. D. the Arabs introduced the art into their 
own country by bringing the Chinese workmen to Bagdad, and 
for nearly 500 years, the industry was maintained as a state 
monopoly, the secrets of this process being carefully guarded* 

The essential constituent of paper is cellulose, and paper 
makers depend entirely upon vegetable fibres for their supply of 
this material. There are really very few fibres which cannot be 
made into paper of varying qualities, the amount of cellulose 
they contain and the cost of manufacture being the main consi¬ 
derations, In fact any fibrous material containing over 30 per¬ 
cent of cellulose and yielding ultimate fibres of length over 
1 mm. can be used for paper-making. At the present day pioba* 
bly the most import lint source of material is found in wood pulp. 
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preferably coniferous, reduced to a soft pulp by mechanical and 
chemical means. 

Some of the common raw materials for this industry that 
are exhibited arc hemp, aloe* jute rags, cotton rags, bamboo, 
and straw etc. 


MATS 

Along with basketery. mat-weaving is practised throughout 
fndia and among various communities. Mats of cane, grass, patm 
and date-leaf are made all over India. These mats are used as 
floor coverings in Indian homes* serving the same purpose as 
woollen carpets. Mats are also used as wall decorations, table 
covers, bedspreads and for various other purposes. Floor mats 
are commonly made in South India. Regarding them* Dr. G. Btdie 
has written, ** The finest counts are made of the cyperus monfan/sa 
and are lett cither un-coloured or decorated with two plain bands 
of red and black at each end They may be made so fine that 
a mat sufficient for a num to lie on can be rolled up and packed 
into the interior of a moderate-si/ed walking stick'". According 
to Pandit Natesa Sastri. * 4 plain but very fine mats are made at 
PatUmadai in Ttrtmelvelt district, the weft being of Korai prass 
and the warp of cotton or even silk thread of SO to 100 counts* 
The surface of the mat is sofier than silk. It can he folded like 
cloth and carried m a man’s fist if rolled like a stick. However 
in the harmonious intermingling of Hindu colours and Hindu 
patterns of decorations, the Palghat mat alone stands uninvaded. 
The best quality mats arc superb specimens weighing only 12 or 
13 ounces, and are so pliable that they can be easily folded with¬ 
out suffering any damage ", 

Mats are produced on a large scale in all part* of Tamil 
Nadu. The lending centres of this industry are located in the 
districts of Tirunclveti, South Arcot, North Arcot and Salem. 
Mat* arc made out of screwptoe* palm leaf, cocoanut leaves but 
mostly out of Korai grass which grows wild on river bank* and 
on the sides of pools, streams and water channels. The grass i* 
also cultivated in the regions of TiruchirappaJli, Thanjavur and 







North Arcot It is believed that only the wHd variety gives the 
finest mats. 

TIMRF.RS 

Vdina cordifolia, Hook. F. 

I RIJBIACEAE 

\ Eng. Yellow Teak. Tilt. Manjakadambu. 

A large deciduous tire, often buttressed. found In forests 
throughout the moister regions of India. The freshly-cut wood if 
yellowish but later it turns reddish-brown. It t* moderately 
strong and takes good polish. It is used for dugoul canoes, 
planking of river boats, packing cases, cigar boxes, sieve frames, 
furniture, yokes, toys, drums, agricultural implements etc. It is 
in great demand specially for making the best quality comb* and 
bobbins and is one of the best of our timbers suitable for floor¬ 
ing and panelling of railway carriages. 

AnogeHsus Utifolia, Wall. 

COM BRET ACEAE 

Eng. Axle-wood Tree. Tam- Vcllanagai. 

A large deciduous tree and a native of forests of the 
Himalayas and Southern India. The wood is purplish brown* 
lustrous, tough, strong and polishes well. It it used for poles, 
rafters, cart building, yokes, agricultural implements, spuming 
wheels, helve timber, furniture etc. The wood hat also been 
found suitable for making skis. 

Boswell in scirnta, Roxb. * - 4 

BURSERACEAE 

Eng. Incense Tree. Tam. Vellai Kungiliam. 

A moderate-sired deciduous tree. It is very common in 
the moist forests of India The wood it yellowish-brow*n to dark 
greenish-brown, moderately hard, fairly durable. It t* used lor 
ammunition boxes, mica boxet, packing cases, cheap furniture, 
toys, masts of boats, hookahs, match-splinters and second-grade 
plywood. 


f 
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Calopbyliuin tosmntoMjm, F, And. 

GUTTI FERAE 

Eng* Sirpoon Tree. Tam. Pongu. 

A large, magnificent. evergreen tree. Found in evergreen 
forest* of the Western Ghats upto 5000 ft. The wood is lustrous* 
reddish-brown, clastic* moderately hard and fairly durable It is 
used for masts of ships, telegraph poles, bridge construction, 
building purposes, crane shafts* railway carriages and cheap 
furniture* 

Cedros deodar*. Loudon. 

CONIFER AE 

Eng, Himalayan Cedar. Tam. Dhcvadhari 

A very large and tall tree, found in the North-Western 
Himalayan region and South India. Heart-wood it light* yellowish' 
brown* scented, moderately hard. It is extremely durable. It is 
used as railway sleepers, bridges, furniture and shingles 

Dalbergia latlfolia, Roxb, 

LEGUMINOSAE 
Eng. Rosewood Tam, Eetti 

A deciduous tree, attaining to a large size in South India, also 
found in Bengal and Central India. Sapwood yellow* small: 
heartwood extremely hard, dark purple with black longitudinal 
streaks. It is a valuable furniture wood for cabinet work, rail¬ 
way sleepers, carving and ornamental works. 

Dalbergia sfesoo, Roxb. 

LEGUMINOSAE 
Eng* Sissoo Tam. Sissu, 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract'froin^ihe 
Indus to Assam ascending to 2000 ft* | Sapwood small, (white; 
heartwood brown with darker longitudinal veins, close fund even- 
grained, seasons well; very hard. The wood is very durable. Tt 
is highly esteemed for all purposes where strength and elasticity 
are required, for fallows and naves of wheels, carved work of 
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every description, for framing wort, for bott-building and 
furniture. 

Diptcrocarpus turbioatos Gacrtn. F, 

DIPTEROCARPACEAE 
Tam. Varungu 

A lofty, evergreen tree, exceeding 200 ft, in height. It is found 
in evergreen forests of Assam The wood is light, reddish-brown. 

It is commonly used in boat-building, structural work, railway 
sleepers, planking, flooring, dugmii canoes, lea chests and packing 

cases. 

Fraxinus ncelisor, Linn. 

VERBENACEAE 
Eng, Ash 

It is found in England. Europe. North America and parts of 
Asia The wood is white to whitish-brown, moderately hard, 
very strong and durable. The wood it used In carpentry and 
sports goods 

Lagmlrotmia speckwa, Pers. 

LYTHRACEAE 

Eng- Pride of India Tam. Kadhali 

A large, deciduous tree common in the forests of Assam. 
Bengal and the West Coast. The wood is light red to reddish- 
brown, shining, hard* very durable under water and takes a good 
polish. It is an excellent wood for ship-building, boats, canoes, 
gun carriages and carts. It is alio used for railway sleepers, 
beams, bridges, furniture, water tanks and wood pipe*. 

Mftngiftra indict, Linn. i * 

ANACARDICEAE 
Eng Mango Tree Tam. Maamaram 

A large evergreen tree, indigenous in Sikkim and parts of 
Assam and cultivated throughout India. The wood is dull grey 
with darker patches or streaks, lasts well under water. It if 
very suitable for piles, completely immersed m water; it Is used 
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fot plan king, doors and window frame*, lea chest*. packing case* 
furniture, ploughs, yoke, plywood and for bui Id mg purposes. 

Morns alba. Linn, 

“ MORACEAE 

Fng. White Mulberry Tam, Mulberry chcdi 

A small or moderate-wed deciduous tree found in sub* 
Himalayan tracts from Kashmir to Sikkim upto 11,000 ft. The 
wood is orangr'brcwn and hard. It is used for house building, 
furniture, boats, agricultural implements., turnery and packing 
cases* The timber is in great demand for the manufactute of 
sporting requisites like cricket bats, hockey sticks, tennis and 
badminton rackets 

Picea morinda, Link, 

OONIFERAE 

Fng. Himalayan Spruce 

A toll, evergreen, conical tree, found in the Himalayas 
from Bhutan to Kurum Valley at 8000 - 12000 Ti. The wood 
is usually white, soft to moderately hard* It is used for internal 
woodwork, house-building, pocking eaten, water troughs and 
rcugh furniture The wood is also useful in the match industry 
for making match boxes match sticks and peelings. 

Pious excel**. Wall. 

CONIFERAE 
Lng. Blue pine 

A large evergreen tree found in the tempera;c Himalayas, 
The wood is pinkish-red to light red, moderately hard and highly 
resinous. It is the best of our pines; it is specially used for 
house-building, carpentry of all kinds, packing case* and camp 
furniture. It finds extensive use for match sticks and match 
boxes. The wood is also used for making bodies of violins. 

rectuna grandis, Linn. 

verbenacfae 

L-.rff VM ^ n f* Teak Tam. Thackku 

A large, deciduous tree found in Ceatral and Southern Indtu. 
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shrubs- Most of them grow erect, but a few such as 7eieestachyurn 
htif cri.Cephofestochyiirn cepriutwn arc stragglers* whereas Mttocohmtn 
compoeriflofi/s and SeMzostochyum arc climbers-Mefoconnebe/nbusofdts 
Sffmbuid m/tent have a creeping habit- A few forms such as 
MJcrabemtwii mcrcrostochys land Arructecerpo otyrifermh are Herba¬ 
ceous. Bamboos arc characterised by woody, pointed stems, com¬ 
monly called culms arising from their rhiromes which arc also 
woody- Some bamboo* flower once during their life time and die out 
soon after flowering Flowering takes place at intervals of 25*50 
year*. But some species flower every third year and a few flower 
annually. Bamboo seeds germinate readily During the first few 
years, the plants look like grasses and are easily transplanted 
Bamboos axe best propagated by off-set cutting and by layering. 

Bamboo if widely used in place of timber, and fre¬ 
quently houses are made completely out of the products of the 
plant. Bamboo is used in constructional works for scaffolding 
and for making ladders, bridges, aqueducts, fences, sup¬ 
ports etc. Many articles of everyday use are made out of 
bamboo vi*. yokes, axles, tool-handles, cordage, beds, sticks, 
lathes, tcol-poles, brushes, pipes, fans, umbrellas* toys, kites, 
musical instruments, spears, lance shafts, bows and arrows Bam¬ 
boo is the chief raw material for making baskets and wicker¬ 
work, wlii<® is a cottage industry Bamboo grains are extensively 
eaten bv the boor classes during fa mines, and there is a tupersU- 
tilion which associates the gregarious flowering of bamboos with 
famines Bamboo seeds generally resemble those of rice, but are 
somewhat bigger in sire. The tender shoots are soaked in water, 
boiled and used in curries uod for making pickles. 

The successful utilisation of bamboo for papermaking in 
India is mostly due to the investigations of Rail*. Bamboo pulp 
began to be manufactured in 1923. and today bamboo forms the 
most important raw material for the Indian paper industry. For 
obtaining maximum yield of oelluloie. only mature culms, 2-3 
years old. are used for pulp manufacture. Bamboos are also used 
for the production of rayon pulp. The wood suitable for rayon 
manufacture is made by the sulphite process. 
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RAYON 


The production of a fibre such as rayon, ihe firu of the 
man-made fibres, had been predicted a* long ago as 1664 by 
Robert Hooke. In 1710 Rene A* de Reaumur, the French scientist 
suggested the possibility of making silk filaments out of gums 
and resins, for esample, threads of varrish. In IH40 Louis Schwab 
invented an apparatus that drew synthetic filaments through a 
small hole- In I8B6, Georges Audemari a Swigs chemist, dis¬ 
covered how to make cellulose nitrate This was the first step 
towards the miro-cellulosc process of making rayon. In IH64, 
Count HjJarie ste Chardonnct produerd the first synthetic textile 
fibre from nttro-cellulosc. He became known as the M Father of 
Rayon 



Raw materials used for the production of rayon are cotton, 
bamboo and wood pulp. The liquid substance of cellulose is 
forced through a metal cap or nozzle about the si/e of a thimble. 
This nozzle is called a spinneret because it perform* the same 
function as the silkworm's spinneret. The cap ts usually made of 
platinum because this metal is not affected by acids or alkalies; 
it is perforated with small holes that are almost invisible to the 
naked eyes. Through each of the tiny holes, a filament is extru" 
ded which is solidified by a liquid bath as it conyp from the 
spinneret. The number of holes in the spinneret may be varied, 
thus producing at one time any number of filaments of the 
same size. 

Rayon is almost as strong as silk. Yet all rayons are 
durable, economical and serviceable fabrics in which smoothnes 
of surface withstands the friction of wear. If 11 more resistant 
to perforation and it is unaffected by salt air. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 

(ahimus rating, Linn. 

PALMACEAE 
Eng. Cane. Tam, Pcrambu. 


In I* 4 is found in all drier tracts, from sea-level to 












1500 feet high. The species of calamus it remarkable for the weak and 
trailing sterna of the plants which often extend to a great length 
and ascend the loftiest tries. These arc the stems which, when 
divested of sheathing leaves, form the cane of commerce. Some 
of these are much admired as sticks; others, for their flexibility, 
combined with tenacity. When their smooth, shining and dense 
outside surfaces are separated in strips, theie are universally etnplo* 
yed for caning the bottoms of chairs, coaches, baskets and for 
other domestic articles. 

a 

There are also on display some domestic articles like betel 
nut boxes, small mats and pouches made of palm leaf 


TODDY TAPPING ARTICLES 

The articles exhibited in (his case are from Tirunelveh 
district , Only some of the exhibits are used for tapping. The 
cup-like articles made out of the spathe of areca nut palm are 
cups used for drinking toddy, There is a vessel like article 
made out of the areca nut palm spathe. Toddy Uppers carrry their 
knives, wooden mallets, etc,, in such vessels- There is a small 
wooden mallet used for tapping the palm. There are besides 
mallets made of bone and iron. The other articles exhibited 
are leather belts for holding the knives and palmyra ropes for 
leg* and hips used in climbing up the trees. 
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